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GLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE, COMPOSINION, and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY 
in Schouls. 


hs time for one or two more Lecture- or Practice-Ciasses 
Bhe wou:d also kead with Private Pupils,—133, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 





FINSBURY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


THE SCHOOLS, COWPER STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


This College has been established by the Head-masters of Public Schools 
and others to a Sound Practical Training for those who intend to 
become Masters iu Public and Middle Schools. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, SEp- 


TEMBER 9TH. 
oe Ae © Ge Pteceal, B. Commemone Bowen, 


| EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL, OCTOBER | TH, LITH, 12728, and 13TH, 1883. 
Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
OUTLINE carenaee may now be had on a All com- 
FRED. R. SPARK, Esy., Musical 
Fest.val, Leeds.” 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 











ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 


OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, . rena THURS- 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in JULY and AUGU 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to ~ Sasa of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum, 


bee of MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 





The EXHIBITION of WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS will be OPENED 
on the4TH SErTEM BER, and | willy remain open until the 11TH DECEMBER. 


The k will ip P. gs in Vil and Water-Colour, and 
Sculpture. 


‘Vhe Galleries have been greatly extended, and the lighting improved. 
Ia selecting and hanging the Works sent for Exhibition, the art Gallery 
Committee will be — by a Member of the Royai Academ 


my. 
The sum of £2.00v will be at the di-posal of the Art Gullery Committee 
for ys Purchase of Works of Art. 
Al i 


to be add d to Sir JostrH HERON, Town Clerk, 


JOHN HOPKINSON, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Art Gallery Committee. 
London Agent : Mr. W. A. SMITH, 22, Mortimer-street, Regent-street, W. 


CORPORATION o of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN Se Oe IH OIL AND 
WATER-COLOURS. 











NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 

The above EXHIBITION «ill OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY, 
on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3RD. 

The Dates for RECEIVING PICTURES are from the IsT to the 11TH of 
AUGUST, both inclusive. Forms and all information may be obtained on 
application to i 

CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


UBSCRIPTIONS to the 
MEMORIAL, 

His Excell the A » Ambassador 

E, J. Stauk y, Beq., M.P. 

w, ‘Smith (ecaith, Kider, & Co.) 

Mrs. Ritchie tné- Thackorey) x 

J. Auberton. Esq. a 

J. Evans ts: 

mk Ring panel ow (te (Heraids? Coiege).. 

vs E. cay i P. 

Rev. F, 

Rev. tT. Bahert. 


Austin Dobson, Feq. ee 
An Italian Admirer .. 
Voice from 


FIELDING 





Mord :ant Ferwick- Bisset, lea. ° MP. 
Charles Kiton, Eoq, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne . 

The Hon. P. Bouverie 

Sir Arthur Klten, Bart. 


» Esq. 
Lord Kilcoarsic. . oe 
may be forwarded to, ARraur KINOLaxs, Esa 


Cheques 
Taunton, Somerset, and Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co. 
any of the Branches of Stuckey’s Banking Company. 


Just published. 


SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW STRAND 


© LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, i ding Britton's Cathedral 
Antiquities, large paper—a fine copy of Piot’s  seatlordehire, in crimson 
morocco—a cmpits Set of the Oxford English Classics, 44 
Buckle’s Works and Life, complete, 7 vols.—Coleridge’s Works in Verse 
and Prose, a very pretty set, in tree calf extra by Rivi forming 26 vols. 
—Scrope’s Art of Deerstalking and Days and eee + salmon a 
the Abbotsford Edition of Scott’s Works, i 
Poetical Works, 17 vols. In 16—and many other hy “valeahie, and neeful 
Books. The Catalogue will be forwarded Cr receipt of pP.— 
H. SOTHERAN & Co., 185 and 136, Strand, W.C. 


Just published by Mr. VON ZAHN, Bookseller, Dresden, Germany. 


ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the late 


PROFESSOR ae NER, Leipzig, the Eminent Astronomer and 
Natural Phil 3,000 Forwarded post-free, 


eendesabitininenpio>ndapeneinneal 
—— wits te S—-OO-COSSCOCSOHSONYE 


ecccoscsososss eee saoooooF 


Haines-hill, 


., London, or at 














SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PRIZES, 


ICKERS & SON’S NEW CATALOGUE 


of BOUKS, suitable for Prizes, selected from their exteusive Stock, 
is now ready. —Post-free, on application. 


London ; BICKERS & SON, Leicester-square, 


THE “LOISETTIAN” SCHOOLof MEMORY 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY. 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING. 
DISCONTINUITY SURED. 








London Agent: Mr. Jas. BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 


R2 YAL 


THE NINETY-NINTH nn eg age | Is NOW OPEN, 5, = MALL 
EAST, from 10 till6. A 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
& AGENT and ACCOUNTANT. —Arvice ven as to the best mode of 

_ Publishing. Pr — d on co nage gle aed 
[Highest erences Consultation fray Paternower-oW, BC 


B,LECTRICAL ENGINEERING.— 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1883.—A CAMBRIDGE M.A., well known 
in the Electrical Worid, will take PUPILS to Vienna for August and Sep- 
tember. They wil! reside with him and be under his supervision.—Address 
¥.R.S.E., 34, Great George-street, Westminster. 


YOUNG LADY, who has just left 


med, desires an ENGAGEMENT for 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM of 


MEMORY, wholly unlike “ M 
SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY. Any book = Q one reudmng. Pros ec- 
tuses free. Taught thorough y by post ; clusees ; priva’e lessous.—Professor 
LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford-street (ovposite Madie’s Library). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 











SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 


—-—— 














ALFRED b. rare, Secretary. 


HE NORFOLK BROADS”: Open-air 


Sketches from Nature. By PARSONS-NORMAN, 


HOICE BITS of ENGLISH LAND- 








Newnham (First-Class 
JULY and AUGUST to TEACH Boys or Eider Girls,—Address C. C.B., 
#, Buckingham-plage, Brighton. 





TV ITERARY RESEARCH.—A GENTLE. 


MAN making SEARCHES can undertake work of this description. 
~T. W. GREEXWELL, F.R.S.L., 74, St. James-street, 8.W. 


SCAPE SCENERY ”: Views in the Home Counties. Sketches by 
PARSONS-NUKMAN, 


ESSRS. GLADWELL BROTHERS beg 

to announce that they have arranged with this Talented Artist t» 

make for them during the continuance of the season a series of open-air 
sketcher, wae first portion of which, consisting »f over twenty char: ingly 





‘IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—An 


OPEN COMPETITION wiil be held in LONDON for the Situation 


p JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the ROYAL. OBSERVATORY at the 
2 HOPE, on 3!sT JULY. Age 17-20.—for ya aud Forms ot 
tion, address 2 


HE SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, London, 





M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., 
; © Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 14, for Eton, Winchester, &c 
Coontry ae close to Hars! arsiey Woods, four miles from any town. Healthy 
| fitustion and good air. Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135,— 
¥ Apply 10 A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, Rom«ey, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 





HOU! |e nd Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 


ett PAS STEBBING, M.A. 


Sotlow and Teter of Wereester Cube, Os ford, First and Recond 


& Classica. First Clasg in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
a B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to ws 





IGH-CLASS LECTURES in POPULAR 


SCIENLE, with the LIMELIGHT.—Mr. HENRY WALKER, 


Pas, is arrangivg with Literary Institutes, &c , fori his Pubsic Lectures on 
** The Habitability 
with Views of the Pr. sent 


CAPE of 





ews, are LING EXHIBITED at theCITY OF LONDON 
FINE AKT GALLERY 20 & 21,GRACECHUKCH STREET. Admission 
One Shilling. which includes admission to the Extraordinary Exhibition of 
Sporting Subjects now open, and a'so the [llustrat- d Catalogue, 


T. JAMES’S GALLERY, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S.—Mr. MENDOZA’'S EXHIBITION, icumpening New 
Pictures by J. Pettie, R A., J. MacWhirter, A. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., 
B. W. Leader, R.A.. and other eminent — "pabeant expressiy for this 
txhibition ; ‘che “THE ROAD to KULN,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. Admis- 
sion, |s,, including Catalogue. 


OUPIL & CO."S NEW GALLERIES, 


116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NEUVILLE and DETAILLE.—tThe 


D SIX important Studies by A. Dt Nt UVILLE end ED, DETAILLE 
for their Great Panorama of ‘THE BAtTLE of CHAMPIGNY”—exhiviting 
in Les oa Elysées, Paris—are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. Gouri Le 
CO.’8 NEW GALLEKIES, 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, 


ZUBER’S Water-Colour Drawings of 
@ FRENCH SCENERY are siso ON VIEW at Messrs, GUUPIL & 
CO.’5 NEW GALLERIKs, 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


OR SALE.—NINE ARTIST’S PROOF- 
ENGRAVINGS of DORE’S PICTURES ; ; also the INTEREST in the 
remaining SIX ENGRAVINGS, not yet oT Keasonable terms would 
Apply to W. E. B., care of Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall- 




















New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of more than average 
interest are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as 
the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Book Clubs Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Srreet, & 2, Kine Sraust, Onzarsrpr. 
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ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


University, Durham, is arranging with LITERARY SOCIETIES for 
his PUBLIC LECTURES on 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, k&c., 


Syllabus includes, with other Titles : Our Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, ‘Beowulf, England's Earliest Poetry, Chaucer, Byron, 
Nibelungen Lied, Song of Roland, Norse Mythology. , 

“Prof. Robinson does not treat his subject only in a way that can be 
appreciated by,scholars or students ; while most exhaustive and critical, his 
style is still eminently popular jive, hi ng ry 
chosen and poetic, and his i 


Next Autumn. 








BRITISH CHRONOLO 

IATION.—The COUNCIL desires to state that all questions con~ 
cerning BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY, the DYNASTIES of ,EGYPT, the 
ANNALS of BABYLONIA, &c., are now conclusively settled by measure- 
ments on five lines of astronomical time which all men may use. See 
** ALL PAST TIME,” Fourth Edition, pp. 80, with Solar Cycles, Tables of 
all Eclipses and from Year 0 A.M., for t 





‘0 
Transits in ge a 
To be had of THE BOOK SOCIETY, 23, Paternoster-row, price 3; J. B. 
DIMBLEBY, Editor. 








Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, price l6s., cloth. 


y | YHE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 

E d in its Relati tothe M ial and Tribal Systems, and 

to the Common or Openfield System of Husbandry : an Esssy in Economic 
History. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 

London : LONGMANS & Co. 


ERSIAN WIT and HUMOUR: being 
the Sixth Book of the Bab4ristén of Jami. Translated from the 
Persian by C. E. WILSON (ist B.A. Lond.), M.K.A.8., Assistant-Librarian, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Crown 8vo, parchment, 4s, 
Captain R. F. BURTON, in the Academy of June 30, 1883, says: ‘* Mr. 
Wilson has already made his name as an Oriental, especially a Persian 
scholar, Mr, Wilson deserves success: the languuge is well chosen, an 
the version is doubtless accurate.” 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THEORY of WAGES. By FRANCIS D, LONGE, Author of ‘* A Refutation 
of the Wage Fund Theory of Modern Political Economy,” 1866, 


London : SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, 
Birmingham : Messrs. CORNISH BROTHERS. And of all Booksellers. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION of MR. 


GEORGE’S “PROGRESS and PUVEKTY” and MR. MILL’S 








BY THE LATE EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


The Astronomer-Poet of Persia, rendered into English verse; fourth 
edition; SALAMAN and ABSAL, an allegorical Sufi poem by Maulana Nur 
ud Din Abd ur-Rahman bin Ahmed JAMI, in English metre, with a notice 
of Jami's life, second edition, 2 parts in | vol., post 8vo, pp. xv and 112, 
hf. Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 

“One whose fri p will h h iive among their choicest 
memories has passed away. Many others, to whom even his name is 
unknown, but who have come under the spell of the strange and haunting 
melody of his verse, will hear with regret of the death of the transiator of 
the * Kubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, With his strong literary tuste was 
combined a literary faculty so remarkable that nothing but his absolute 
indifference to fame an' dislike of publicity could have prevented him from 
taking rank among the first writers of his time.” —A thenaeum, June 23, 1883. 


London : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


ARTH’S EARLIEST AGES and their 
LESSONS for US. With a Treatise on SPIRITUALISM. By G. H. 
PeMBER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“*A remarkable book, and full of the most pungent thoughts. Here we 
have a complete and masterly exposure of Spiritualism under a threefold 


i—namely, the y of the Bible, the testimony of history, 
and the modern outburst. We thiuk that every man and woman should 


tead this.”—Night and Day. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row 
pD*. WATTS on ASTHMA and BRON- 
' CHITIS : a Treatise on the only Successful Method of Curing these 
Diseases. By ROBERT G, WATTS, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.3., &c., 5, Bulstrode- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
London : C. MITCHELL & CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


FoR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


| 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET | 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 
Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from 
colebrated Galleries of Europe. ae oP oe 
Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Lu - 
bourg, “‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, 20. _— 
Facsimiles of Turner’s “‘ Liber Studiorum,” 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, rare 
works from the Print Room, British Museum, sina 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from th 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal ian. 
free per post. 2 in 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post, 
Address the ManaGsEr, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


or 
J. Mc W. TURNER, R.A. 


_ Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of edch Plate by the Kev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols., each contaiuing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
Prospectus on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


¢ 














Twelfth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 








| THE FOLK-LORE RECORD, Vol. V, 


‘* A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.” —Globe. 
Just published, 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS, 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. 
With Map and numerous Engravings, from Photographs and Native Sketches. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The SPECTATOR.—“ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since 
Crusoe ;’? and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is nct better, does not tell a story more directly, or produce more 
final conviction. No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant’ t, whether he 
knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, something almost 
uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.” 

The GRAPHIC .—Mr. Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘Among the Mongols’ is delightful reading, and full of 
information about the habits of a people who are far better than their soil and climate.” 4 


Lonpvon : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row. 


* Robinson 








This day is published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II, 


Emperor of all the Russias. 


By the AUTHOR of “SCIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE in RUSSIA,” “LIFE and 
TIMES of ALEXANDER I.,” &c. es tis 


Loxpox: W. H. ALLEN & OO., 13, WareRtoo Prace. 


MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
G. BARNETT SMITH. : 
HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. By the Author 


of “THE LIFE of GLADSTONE,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 7s. 6d 
VERNON LEE. ' 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Lee, Author 


of “Belcaro,” “ Prince of the Hundred Soups,” &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE. 
I'VE BEEN A-GIPS\ING; or, Rambles among our Gipsies and 


their Children in their Tents and Vans. By GEORGE SMITH, of Coalville. Illustrated: Crown ‘gvo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 
Printed on Dutch 








COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. 


hand-made Paper. Fcap. 8vo, parchment, 5s, 





London: T. Fisuer Unwin, 17, Holborn-viaduct. 








PUBLICATIONS of the FOLK-LORE|/BLACKWOOD?’ S MAGAZINE 
Sonenes- For JULY, 1883, No, DCCCXIIL. Price 2s. 64. 
For 1878. - ss 
THE FOLK-LORE RECORD, Vol. I. [Issued.] Contames. 
For 1879. THE GREAT ETHIOPIAN TRAP: A SEQUEL TO THE GREAT 


AFRICAN MYSTERY. 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part IV. 
THE RINALDO OF TORQUATO TASSO, 
THREE DAYS WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE, 
RED-HOT REFORM. 
THE LITTLE WORLD: A STORY OF JAPAN.—Conciwvsion. 
A SKETCH FROM SOUTH WARWICKSIRE. 
LORD RIPON’S “SMALL MEASURE.” 
THE DYSPEPTIC MINISTRY. 


NOTES on the FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS. By WILLIAM 
HENDERSON. [Issued.] 


THE FOLK-LORE RECORD, Vol. II., together 
with the Annual Report for 1878. [Issaed.] 

For 1880, 
AUBREY’S REMAINS of GENTILISME and 


JUDAISME, with the Additions by Dr. WHITE KENNET. Edited by 
JaMES BRITTEN, F.L.S, [Issued.] 


THE FOLK-LORE RECORD, Vol. III. (in two 

half-yearly parts), together with the Annual Report for 1879. [Issued.) 
For 1881, 

NOTES on the FOLK-LORE of the NORTH- 

EAST of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. WALTER GREGOR. [Issued.) 

FOLK-LORE RECORD, Vol. IV. [Issued. ] 


For 1882, 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWoop & SONs. 


Price 1s, 6d, Issued to Members Free of Charge. 


THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL 


For JULY. ConTAINING— 


THE ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, and FOLK.T, 
MALAGASY. ’ Part VI. ' By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, — oa 


8. SWITHIN and RAINMAKERS. By FREDERICK ERNEST SAWYER, 
.M. 








[Issued. ] 
RESEARCHES RESPECTING the BOOK of 


SINDIBAD. By Professor DOMENICO COMPARETTIL—PORTUGUESE | SOME GREEK FOLK-LORE. By Mrs, M. A. WALKER, 


FOLK-TALES. By Professor Z. CONSIGLIERI PEDROSO, of Lisbon. | THE GOOD SERPENT: a Chilian Fairy Tale. By T. H. Moore. 
With an Introduction by W. R. 58. RALSTON, M.A, [Issued.]} NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, and NEWS 
For 1883, ‘ rol 
m London: Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
FOLK-LORE JOURNAL. [Issued in Monthly} __ Ex tio Sroox, 62, Paternoster-row. 


Parts.) 


FOLK-MEDICINE. By Witt1am Georges Buact, | 
F.8.A. Scot. (Ready.] 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable on the Ist of January | 
in each year. Members who have not paid their Subscriptions are requested 
to do so with as little delay as possible. 
G. LAURENCE GOMME, Hon, Secretary, 
2, Park Villas, Lonsdale-road, Barnes, 8.W. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MODERN THOUGHT. 


CONTENTS, No. 55, JULY, 1883. 
DEMOCRACY. J. MCGRIGOR ALLAN. 
BROWNING’S “JOCOSERIA.” EpitH Cooper. 
A SPANISH GHOST. JAMES MEW. 
‘| OUR SERMONS, GEORGE McCRiE, 
IRISH FACTS and FALLACIES, Rev. GLENNY CRrorY. 
LOOSE LEAVES concerning LAW and LAWYERS, 
CHRISTIAN DUALISM. P. H. FOWELL-Watrts. 
COMEDIES in CAMERA. CHARLES WILLS, 
DECLINE and FALL of PARTY GOVERNMENT. GrorGEr Harris, LL.D. 
THE ROMANCE of EUROPEAN RIVERS. M. CuEes.inarorp. 








In 2 vols., price 15s. 


HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O'CONOR, B.A. 

“*If your second volume obtains an extensive reading, you will have done 

@ great work for both countries.”—Professor_ F. W. NEWMAN, 





* Frequently brilliant, imes p ‘Guardian, 
“*A monument of wide reading and eloquent argument.” BABYLONIAN LEGENDS. W. 8. C. BoscaAWEN. 
lanchester Examiner. 
“Two finely written and studiously learned volumes.” 7 | SUMMER and SORROW. Dr. WESTBY-GiBsoN. 
Durham Chronicle. || SCIENTIFIC SUGGESTIONS : an Aérial Observatory. 





Publishers {iumey SOTHERAN & CO., ‘London and Manchester, 








London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


London : JAMES WADE, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE of the COAST. 


Tales and Sketches of North Country Fishing Folk. 
By J. RUNCIMAN. 





w ready, the First Part of Vol. XII., with Twenty-two 
sy ¥ Coloured Plates, super royal 'Bvo, 5s. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Edited by J. T. BOSWELL, LL.D., F.L.S. 


The New Part contains the Marsiliaceae, Isoetaceae, 
Selaginellaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Ophioglossaceae. 





NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRAR 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA 


AND METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 


Translated, with Memoir and Introduction, by 
E. BELFORT BAX, 
Author of “ Jean Paul Marat.’ 
With Portrait. Post 8vo, 5s. 





NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


DOBREE’S ADVERSARIA. 


With Preface by the late Prof. W. WAGNER. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE LIVES of JEHAN VITRIER, 


Warden of the Franciscan Convent at St. Omer ; 
And JOHN COLET, Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 


Written by ERASMUS of Rotterdam 
in a Letter to Justus Jonas. 


Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by 
J. H. LUPTON, M.A., 


Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 


COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTOxY, 


From 1688—1830. 
With a Preface by J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
(Cambridge: De1euton, Brut, & Co.] 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANAE: 


Difficult Passages in the Works of Shakespeare. 


The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with the Lections 
of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. 


With Original Emendations and Notes. 
By B. G. KINNEAR. 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC: 


A Manual of Improved Methods of Working some of the 
more Advanced Rules, including numerous Examples 
in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Per-centages, Averag- 
ing of Rates, and Scales of Notation, and an Appendix 
of Examination Papers, with Answers. 


By the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. 





Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


LATIN PRIMER, with Exercises. 


By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S READING-BOOKS, 


THE LIGHT of TRUTH, 


And other Parables from Nature. 
By Mrs. A, GATTY. 
Post 8vo, ls. 


London: 
Grorcz Beit & Sons, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON: New 


VIEWS of the POET’S LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of “‘ A Book about Doctors,” &e, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson comes forward with a narrative which must take a very 
important place in Byronic literature. Almost every chapter contains 
materia! which may be fairly called new, and it y reasonably be antici- 
pated that these volumes will be rezarded with deep interest by all who aro 
concerned in the worke and the fame of this great Eoglish poet.”—Times, 

“No other book relating to the history of Engli-h literature in the nine- 
teenth century has appeared of recent years that can claim to contain so 
much novel information as Mr. Jeaffreson’s. He has produced a work that 
throws a flood of new light on the most crit’cal periods of Byron’s life, and 
that every future critic of modern English poetry will have to read and re- 
read.” —Athenaeum. 


REMINISCENCES of MILITARY 


SERVICE with the 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDEKS. By 
Surgeon-General MUNKO, M.D,, C.B., formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1! vol,, demy 8vo, 15s. 

“*There is much in these i ing ‘R i ’ that will.gratify 
while it pains the reader, A book like this, which portrays the horrors, 
and not merely the showy side, of war has distinct usefwtness. Dr. Munro 

many incidents with pardonable pride.”—Paill Mail 

** These ‘ Reminiscences’ make up a picture of a fine old regiment. The 
simple impressiveness of its narrative, the fervour of its esprit de corps, 
place this volume above the ordinary book of military recollections ” 

. James's Gazette, 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 


WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by Major SZUL- 
CZEWSKI. 2 vois., 2is. 

“This bok contains a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojow- 
ski’s description of Siberian game end the hunting of it is clear'y valuable, 
and shows that he really has lived among the people. His work is not 
without interest to ethnographers.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
FARMER JOHN. By George 


HOLMES. 3 vols. 


THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the 


AUTHOR vf “8ST. OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols. 

“This well-written story deserves the popularity assured to anything 
written by the author of ‘St. Olaves.” There is not a page in the whole 
novel which fails to command attention or to repay it.”—Dazly Telegraph. 

“The author of ‘St. Olave's’ gives us another readable story in * ‘ihe 
Senior Songman.’ There is no lack of ability in the book.”—dthenaewm. 

* This story contains skilful sketches of ch . Nt pl 
life, and some really beautiful littie pictures.”—St. James's Gazette. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “The Future Marquis,” &c, 
3 vols, 

“This story is stronger and more romantic than the author’s previous 
works. She has drawn some good characters, and tnere is not a little 
pethos in the lives of the hero and heroine.”— Athenaeum, 

“The history of barbara Warrington—a very unconventional and attract- 
ive heroine—has many points of interes: in it, and it is well written.” 

Academy. 


SAMS SWEETHEART. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 
3 vols. 
**A new novel by Miss Mathers is a great treat.”— A thenaeum. 
*** Sam's Sweetheart’ is clever and amusing. It is superior to its pre- 
decessors from the same pen ; the plot is closer, more coherent, and better 


constructed.”— Graphic. 


** A vigorous story. The author has power, and some of her descriptions 
of bush life are full of beauty.”—Academy. 


HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of ** Patty,” ** Diane,” &c, 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Katharine 


KING, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols, 
_ CNext week, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Blick’s Nature and Human | Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Edwards, 

The Crescent and the Cross. By | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. No Church, F. W. Robinson. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 

A Woman's Thoughts about! of * John Halifax.’ 
Women. By the Author of] AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
* John Halifax.’ LL 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Agnes 
Sam Blick’s Wise Saws. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. * John Halifax.’ 
A Life for a Life. By the Author! Dixon’s New America. 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Brid id The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| David Elginbrod. By George Mao- 
O.iphant. nald, LL.D. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By! A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
etton. ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the Author of| Hannah. By the Author of * John 
*John Halifax.’ Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret, 

















*. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, The Unkind Word. By the Author 

Burke’s Komance of the Fcrum, of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of| My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
*John Halifax.’ Poynter. 


Grandmother’s Money. By F. W.| Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Robinson. Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Pro’ C. D. Yonge. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Autkor| Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
ot * = Halifax.’ LL.D. 
Les M bles. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of 
* Janita’s 


Cross. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 


Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 
Edwards, 








F. V. WHITE & CO,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Popular Works at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RECOMMENDED 
" TO MERCY.” 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 
rown 8vo, 1 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES of 
WORLD-KNOWN MEN. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy,” “Twenty Years in 
- the Wild West,” &c. 

Containing Personal Recollections of Wordsworth, John 
Wilson Croker, Theodore Hook, William IV., the late Lord 
Derby, Mrs. Norton, Harrison Ainsworth, and other well- 
known personages. 

** Few books, we imagine, will cause greater stir in the literary firmament 
than Mrs, Houstoun’s ‘ Memories,’ into which she has so pleasantly throwa 
a rich treat of choice morsels. Her characteristic portraits of the eminent 
personages she has met through a varied and by no means monotonous Iife 
are so skilfully brought together that, having once opened the book, the 
rest must be read with avidity. . . . @ numerous anecdotes are told 
with freshness and vivacity ; and Mrs. Houstoun’s information is not of a 
superficial nature, but shows how t! ghiy she has acquired knowledge 
of the various incidents in the lives of the personages with whom sho has 
come in contact. The artistic manner in which the whole of the ‘ Memories” 
are woven together do every credit to the well-known ability of the 
authoress.”—Public Opinion, 

“ Mrs. Houstoun tells many i ing d of * varying 
in amount of celebrity’ during the last half-century, . . . The author's 

Memories’ are often pleasant reading, whether for young or old, and fre- 
qvently tell us more of the character of a favourite hero or writer in a few 
sentences than a full biography.”— Morning Post, 


“Ie is part of the courm of Mrs, Houstoun’s book that she speaks of 
everything and everybody without the slightest reserve.”"—Daily News, 
NEW WORK OF TRAVEL. 
,At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


OUR TOUR_in SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


By Mrs. J. C. MURRAY-AYNSLEY, 
Author of ‘Our Visit to Hindostan,” &c., &c. 

“‘ The scraps of British-Indiaa history scattered through these pages are 
lucidly written, and much of the antiquarian learning of which Mrs. 
Murray-Aynsley seems to command large supplies is new, and in its present 
form will hold out great attraction to those concerned in the subject.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
‘* There is considerable freshness in the writing, nor is there auy attempt 
to skim the cream of previous works on the Indian Empire.” 


Public Opinion. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES, 


MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 
Author of ‘A Professional Beauty,” ‘‘A Peeress of 1882,” 
&e., &c, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A MOMENT of MADNESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of “Facing the Footlights,” ‘‘ Phyllida,” ‘* How 
They Loved Him,” &c., &c. 
“Our author writes in a lively and agreeable manner, and there is 
nothing in these volumes which may not be read with pleasure.” 
Academy. 
MISS MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


On Thursday next, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


ON FOREIGN SOIL. 
By Miss M. MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL, 
Author of “‘ Amico’s Little Girl,”’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERESFORD. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


POPPY. By Mrs. Beresford, Author of “All 


Among the Barley,” &c. 














NEW NOVEL BY A. E. N. BEWICKE. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


MISS STANDISH. By A.E. N. Bewicke, 


Author of “‘ Onwards, but Whither ?” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALICE BERNARD. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


LOVE and its COUNTERFEIT. 


THREE POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ** A Peeress of 1832,” ** A Profes« 
sional Beauty,” &c., &c. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER. By Mabel 


COLLINS, Author uf “Too Red a Dawn,” “In the Flower of her 
Youth,” &c., &c. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of * Mollie Darling,” &c., &e. 


; F. V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand, 
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SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Each Volwme to be had separately, with the excep- 
tions shown, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





Brinsley Richards’ Seven Years at Eton. 
6s. 


Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences.t 6s. 
Low’s Life of Lord Wolseley.t 6s. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend.t 
6s. 


W. H. Mallock’s Social Equality. 6s. 

Wood’s In the Black Forest.t 6s. 
Arnold’s Turning Points in Life. 
The Ingoldsby Legends.t 6s. 


Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston.t 
2 vols., 12s. 


Stephen’s Life of Dean Hook.t+ 6s. 


The Life of the Rev. R. H. Barham (“Thomas 
Ingoldsby”).+ 6s. 


Sir E. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
6s. 


Sir E. Creasy’s History of the English 
Constitution. 6s. 


Sir E. Creasy’s History of the Ottoman 
Turks. 6s. 


Guizot’s Life of Oliver Cromwell.t 6s. 


Mignet’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots.t 
6s. 


Barham’s Life of Theodore Hook. 6s. 
Baker’s Our Old Actors.t 6s. 


Biographical Sketches of Celebrated 
Violinists. 6s. 


The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.t 6s. 


Lord Dalling and Bulwer’s Historical 
Characters. 6s. 


Timbs’ Lives of Painters.t 6s. 
Timbs’ Lives of Statesmen.t 6s. 
Timbs’ Wits and Humourists.t 2 vols., 12s. 


Timbs’ Later Wits and Humourists. 
2 vols., 19s 


Timbs’ Doctors and Patients. 

The Bentley Ballads. 6s. 

Jones’s History of Precious Stones. 6s. 
Guillemin’s The Sun.t 6s. 


The Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield. 
6s. 


t+ These volumes contain Portraits, Illustrations, 
or Maps. 


6s. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STRBET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
Announcements. 





Completion of “Old and New Edinburgh.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., price 9s. each ; or in Library 
binding, 1 10s. the set. 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH: 


a Narrative of its ite Be People, and 
its Places. By JA ith 600 
Origine! Wonsiletions, - ~ pm for the 
Work from Original Sketches and Authentic Contem- 
porary Prints. 

‘It may certainly be said of this work that between 
Mr. Grant’s letterpress and the abundant and admirable 
illustrations . . . itis much better and completer than 
anything of the kind that has preceded it. In all essential 
respects it is a model work of the kind.” —Spectator. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man 


and his Mission. By J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
With Steel Portrait by Francis Hout, A.R.A. 

“Mr. Picton has produced the first complete biography 

of Cromwell, tracing him from the cradle to the grave, and 


endeavouring really to present him as he was 
sieciaainiies Pall Malt Gazette. 





Now ready. 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER. 


COLOUBS. Second Series. With 20 Facsimile 
Coloured Plates by F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 

and containing Instructions by the Artist. Interleaved 
with Drawing Paper. Crown 4to, oblong, cloth gilt, 5s. 





SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


A COURSE of WATER-COLOUR 


pare NG. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
P. LEITCH, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 
Sonat 4to, oblong, cloth, 5s. 





Just published, price 35s. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES and 


MOTHS. By W. F. KIRBY, Assistant in the Zo- 
ological Department, British Museum, and Secretary to 
the Entomological Society of London. With 61 Life- 
like Coloured Plates. 
** Whether as a guide to scientific study, or an ornament 
to the library or drawing-room table, the volume is worthy 
of all the recommendation we can bestow upon it.” 
Saturday Review. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Vol. I. 


Popular Edition. With 13 Requisite Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings, and about 200 Illustrations 
on Wood, by the first Artists of the day. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s. 
“It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of 
beauty to be found in these pages.”— World. 


*,* A few copies of the Original Edition can still be had 
complete in 5 vols., cloth, price £10 10s. 


Demy 4to, cloth. 








Just published, price TWO GUINEAS. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 


13 Exquisite Steel Plates and about 200 
Original Wood-Engravings. Royal 4to, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
“Tt would be impossible to speak too highly of the beauty 
and graphic force of the illustratious,”’ 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





THE MIDSUMMER VOLUME of 


LITTLE FOLKS, full of Stories and interesting 
reading for Girls and Boys, and containing several 
a Pictures, is now ready, price 3s. 6d. ; or cloth 
gilt, 





Now ready, price 9s. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of OUT-DOOR 


SPORTS and IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 
The largest and most complete Cyclopaedia on the 
subject ever published. With 900 Illustrations, 
and Coloured Frontispiece. Large crown 8yo, 
about One Thousand pages, cloth, gilt edges. 





*,* CASSELL & COMPANY'S COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, revised to date, and con- 
taining particulars of their recently published 
volumes, may be had at all Booksellers’, or 
post-free from 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lire», 
Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,'S 
| LIST. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER, 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 


MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. 


(Now ready, 


HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 


(Now ready. 








THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been pleased to accept 
a copy of the following Work :— 


WANDERINGS 
A WILD COUNTRY; 


Or, THREE YEARS AMONGST THE CANNIBALS 
OF NEW BRITAIN. 


By WILFRED POWELL, F.RB.G.S., &e. 
With many Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
drawn by J. Mgpuanp, Esq. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
[Now ready. 


“* A very readable, entertaining, and useful book, the work of a man who 
thoroughly understands and enters into his subject. "= Whitehall Review. 


PEN AND PENCIL 
SKETCHES: 


BEING REMINISCENCES DURING EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE IN BENGAL. 


By W. H. FLORIO HUTCHISSON, Esq. 
(GEORGE TRIGGER). 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN WILSON. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s, 
[Now ready. 





Dedicated by permission to Henry Faweett, Esq., M.P., 
Postmaster-General, 


AN ANGLER’S STRANGE EX- 


ye a ne a Whimsical Medley, and an Of-Fish-all Record without 
A-bridge-ment, By CUTSWOLD ISYS, M.A., Fellow of All-soles, late 
Scholar of Winch-ester. 
Profueely Tllustrated ina Style never before App-roach-ed in these pa 8, 
after Drawings in Water Colours. 4to, cleth, bevelled cage, price ‘ 


BRITISH ANGLING FLIES. By Michael 


THEAKSTON. Revised and Annotated by FRANCIS M. WALBRAN. 

With nen Mh, and Woodcut Engravings comprising Eight Plates of 

Drawings from numerous Natural Flies. Crown 8vo, cloth sy eee 
Reaay. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in 


BRITAIN. By ANDREW CARNEGIE, With an Autotype Illustra- 
tion. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Now ready, small 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE HADES of ARDENNE: a Visit to 


the Caves of Han. Described and Illustrated by the T. T. CLUB. 

Kdited by J. MUYR SMITH. With a Coloured Plan La omgean Bd of 
the Grotte de Han, by N, J. A. Pochet, of Han-sur-Lesse, and L. 
Otjacques, G Fays-F: 

The book is illustrated with Eight Ink Photos from photographs taken by 
electric light n a Caves by Armand Daudoy, < Namur. There are besides 
upwards of of Pi Natural, and Architectural 
Subjects in the poe he forest of Arden and the oe of the Meuse, repro- 
duced chen’ photography from drawings made on the 











TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 8TANDARD NOVELS. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. each, 
(Re- 


ANNE. By Constance F. Woolson. 
printed from “ Harper's Magazine,” with all the —— 1. 
WEIGHED and WANTING. By Dr. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, Author ot ** Robert Falconer,” &c. 
(Now ready. — 


RAMBLA—SPAIN: an Account of a Recent 
Trip Across Spain. By the AUTHOR of **O©FHER COUNTRIES." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

** Bright and amusing.”— Whitehall Review. 





Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission. 


SANDRINGHAM: Past and Present. 


h some Historic Memorials ~f the Norfolk Coast. By Mrs. HEK- 
BERT JONES. Crown 4vo, pp. 320, with Eight Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


“Interesting and graceful.”— World. 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szantz, & RivinerTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or, Three 
Years among the Cannibals of New 
Britain. By Wilfred Powell. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Mr. Powe tt asks for the indulgence of his 
critics on two grounds: first, that he is 
“more accustomed to handle the tiller than 
the pen, and to writing his log than manu- 
script for the publisher;” and, secondly, 
because “‘a lifetime would hardly suffice to 
enable one to become so thoroughly acquainted 
with these primitive races as to be able to 
write of them without some hesitation.” 
As regards his first plea, he need not feel 
much apprehension, for he relates his adven- 
tures—many of them stirring enough—in 
plain, unaffected language; and for his 
second, the “ hesitation ” of which he speaks, 
his carefulness, when describing a custom of 
which the meaning is unknown to him, to 
admit his ignorance—in short, the absence of 
theorising or dogmatism under considerable 
temptation to the contrary—will not fail to 
inspire confidence, especially among those 
who believe it still early to theorise, or, per- 
haps, prefer to do that for themselves, and 
are only desirous of collecting authentic 
information about these little-known races. 
Readers of this class, then, though they 
may, perhaps, complain that there are 
omissions which a three years’ acquaint- 
ance with the locality might have supplied, 
will find much to interest them, as, 
indeed, will geographers also, the islands of 
New Britain and New Ireland being more 
completely unknown than any others of the 
same magnitude—in fact, one may say, than 
any other group in the Pacific. They seem, 
in this respect, to have shared the fate of the 
neighbouring island of New Guinea, of which, 
until Dampier’s time, they were commonly 
supposed to form a part. 

The most prominent natural feature in New 
Britain is the tremendous voleanic activity at 
both extremities of the island. Mr. Powell 
relates that, while anchored, in 1878, off the 
Duke of York group, which lies midway 
between the two great islands, he 
** was awoke by feeling and hearing something 
grating violently against the ship’s side, and 
running up on deck found the whole of the 
harbour covered with huge blocks of pumice- 
stone, and indeed as far as I could see over 
towards New Britain the sea was covered ; 
it really appeared as though one could 
walk to New Britain on it. . .. The 
eruption of the volcano lasted upwards of a 


- Month, and the whole of Blanche Bay and 


a great part of St. George’s Channel were so 
thickly covered with pumice-stone, that it was 





impossible for a vessel, and a boat only with 
great difficulty, to force a way through. There 
is no doubt that these fields of pumice-stone 
have given rise to the report of many reefs 
that have been searched for afterwards with- 
out success, for I defy even a practised eye to 
tell one from the other. The pumice hangs 
together in large masses by capillary attraction, 
bearing with it sometimes branches that have 
been torn from the trees in its descent; and 
there settles round the edge of this floating 
mass a white foam, caused by the incessant 
washing of the water and the grinding together 
of the blocks of pumice. This in the distance 
appears identical with breakers. These fields 
are carried along by the current until finally 
thrown on some shore or broken up by a 
storm.” 

Besides the many large volcanoes at this 
(eastern) extremity of the island, and others 
along the northern coast, Mr. Powell writes 
that at the western end “‘ the Jand seemed all 
on fire ’” with “ innumerable volcanoes, small 
and large, all in violent eruption,’ the light 
by night being sufficient to read by. His 
voyage along the northern coast to its western 
extremity covers ground almost entirely un- 
known, and his survey was carried on under 
difficulties, with a 

‘* small staff of two men... often up to our waists 
in water, and occasionally having to drive off 
a shark or two who would flop on to the reefs, 
churning the water with their tails like a small 
steamer in ballast.” 

But such labours are repaid by 

‘*the feeling that the old explorers must have 
had when suddenly sighting some unknown 
land in an unknown sea, the imagination strung 
to the uttermost, not knowing what the next 
turn of the coast-line may bring them upon, 
Even to us who know that the supernatural is 
impossible, it is full of intense and almost 
breathless suspense and anticipation.” 

And as our author by no means rejects the 
native reports of a tribe of men with tails, 
he could indulge in dreams denied to more 
hardened and sceptical observers. Among other 
strange encounters, he met a native wearing 
the remains of a crucifix, which he would not 
part with, putting his hands together, for ex- 
planation, in an attitude of prayer, and uttering 
the word “lotu” (which everywhere in these 
seas means the Christian religion or worship). 
This individual, however, apparently a relic 
of an abandoned mission, took part in an 
attack next day on the vessel, which Mr. 
Powell repulsed by humanely loading his 
guns with rock-salt instead of lead, the effect 
being thoroughly successful. Later on, the 
vessel was wrecked, and the party was for some 
days in imminent danger. Mr. Powell saved 
his log-books and surveys, but lost, with other 
treasures, an original collection of pets, in- 
cluding tame alligators, pythons, wallabies, 
anda cassowary. Jie had also a parrot; but 
the bird, after learning to talk New Britain 
and English, “took to laughing, and one day 
I think he laughed for two hours without 
stopping, and then fell down dead.” His 
dogs, which met an untimely fate in different 
ways, were not the Jeast valuable members of 
the expedition, if only from their sensitive- 
ness to the neighbourhood of land. Dogs, 
Mr. Powell says, ‘‘ will detect the smell of a 
reef even at night while asleep, and will 
awake and run to the side of the vessel and 
whine.” 





The author’s remarks on the character of 
the people, their conduct in various circum- 
stances, and the motives which probably 
actuate them show that he has studied them 
with attention. He points out how many of 
their actions, otherwise inexplicable, may be 
understood by trying to imagine ourselves in 
their place; and he immensely admired the 
pluck of a native who, while trembling with 
fear, ventured on board a foreign vessel, 
having never seen one before. While duly 
reprobating the evil deeds of white men, Mr. 
Powell doubts whether these are, as is usually 
supposed, the main cause of atrocities such as 
the murders of Bishop Patteson and Capt. 
Goodenough. He believes the natives are 
too familiar with scenes of blood and cruelty 
to think much about avenging them. Bat, 
besides that there is a good deal of evidence 
the other way, it is conceivable that the 
wholesale and novel form of injury inflicted 
by kidnapping, or by the introduction of 
epidemic diseases, might excite resentment 
against the white man generally. 

No one will complain that Mr. Powell’s 
experiences of New Britain cannibalism are 
not set forth in sufficiently realistic style. 
Certainly we can recall no other instance 
where cannibalism has been so universal, or 
so unrestricted by the formalities which 
usually mitigate it; but perhaps it is that 
few Englishmen have had the same oppor- 
tunity of studying the habits of such tribes 
while still quite unaffected by outside in- 
fluences. In speaking of this subject Mr. 
Powell says that in New Guinea cannibalism 
is only practised by a few inferior tribes about 
the Gulfof Papua. Our present information, 
we think, hardly entitles us to lay down these 
limits ; and, at all events, Mr. Powell identifies 
the New Britain cannibals with the higher 
tribes of New Guinea. To say the truth, 
cannibalism is no mark of an inferior, or even 
of a specially savage, race. The Fijians, for 
instance, in all that regards physique, char- 
acter, and institutions, are facile principes 
among the Melanesians. 

Among the peculiar customs described by 
the author, one of the strangest is the Duk- 
duk. The mysterious being so called (of 
whom a drawing is given) is a disguised 
figure, employed in every community to ad- 
minister justice by the order of the chief. Only 
a few initiated know who or what he is, women 
and ‘children being forbidden, and afraid, to 
look at him. The author notes the resem- 
blance to Mumbo Jumbo, and even speculates 
as to whether the Duk-duk may be referred 
to some primitive African tradition. Certainly 
the institution has a very African cast. 

The illustrations given of implements, 
weapons, musical instruments, and the like 
are not numerous, but they are accompanied 
by careful description, thus facilitating com- 
parison with similar productions of other 
islands, which may throw light on the 
relations of the respective peoples. That 
this is the author's intention may be gathered 
from his concluding remarks, in which he 
urges the necessity of a speedy exploration of 
some of the least-known islands before their 
peculiar manufactures, customs, traditions, 
and speech—not to mention the people 
themselves—are swept away by European 
intercourse, the contact with the trader and 
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with the missionary being about equally fatal 
to archaeological interests. Mr. Powell will 
have done good service to science if a well- 
organised expedition should be the result of 
his appeal. 

Coutts TROTTER. 








English Towns and Districts, By Edward 
A. Freeman. With Illustrations and 
Map. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts highly interesting volume appears oppor- 
tunely for those among the number of our 
scholars and students who are proposing to 
pass vacation time not only this side of the 
English Channel, but within the insular 
limits of the realm of “the English 
Justinian ;” to forego the more exhilarating 
attractions of Pontresina and Zermatt, of 
Tyrol and the Pyrenees, of Norway, the 
Ardennes, and the Highlands, and to be con- 
tent for once to explore their native land, and 
to bestow on Silchester, Lincoln, or Carlisle 
something of the same respectful and solicit- 
ous regard with which they have before 
looked on Trier, on Rheims,or on Autun. A 
few weeks thus spent will result in no little 
profit, even when estimated in relation to 
those labours of the study or the class-room 
from which they are primarily designed as a 
relaxation and a diversion. ‘ Many of us,” 
says Mr. Freeman, in his Preface (and none 
can claim a better right to be heard on such 
a question)— 

‘*many of us, in these days of foreign travel, 
have very little notion of the treasures of art 
and history which still live in the towns and 
villages of our own country. And many of us 
have not fully grasped the truth how largely 


in every land national history is made up of 
local history.” 


In connexion with-tiis local history he now 
gives us some thirty brief, but trustworthy, 
studies of places, some half-dozen of which 
the English tourist can hardly fail to pass 
through or to find within easy access. And 
whether in ‘‘ the most interesting of English 
cities,” gazing on the walls which rose 
at the behest of him from the Burgundian 
Avalon, 
** spectabile quorum 
Vix opus inciperet nummosa pecunia Croesi ;” 


or, resting in the “City of the Legions,” 
under the shadow of its historic castle, before 
visiting the mighty bulwark of Hadrian and 
Severus ; or, pausing on the site of the 
Damnonian Isca, ere losing himself amid the 
hills and vales of Devonshire; or scanning in 
the solitudes of Llanthony the remains of 
‘one of the most instructive pieces of eccle- 
siastical architecture in our island ”’—the 
tourist will find in this volume a suggestive 
companion, who, without appealing to his 
credulity, will largely aid him in recalling on 
each ancient site and under each venerable 
tower (tottering or otherwise) the associations 
of a real, though shadowy, past. 

There is not much, it is true, that is quite 
new to us in these pages, for they represent 
mostly revised reprints of contributions to 
the Saturday, Macmillan, or the <Archaeo- 
logical Journal, as these in turn were repro- 
ductions of papers and addresses read before 





sundry learned societies at intervals extending 
over more than a quarter-of-a-century. It 
must, indeed, have been with something of 
melancholy that the writer, as he revised 
each sketch, recalled the long list of sym- 
pathising friends and scholars—a Shirley, 
a Haddan, a Willis, a Pauli, a Guest, a 
Green—who, since he wrote his paper on 
Kidwelly, have passed away, to leave him 
facile princeps in the wide and important 
province of our national history which he has 
made so peculiarly his own. We might, 
indeed, be inclined to ascribe in some 
measure to such feeling the fact that the 
work of revision has not been carried farther. 
The language, for example, in which, in the 
paper on Cardiff and Glamorgan, reference 
was made some twelve years ago to the moot 
question of anon-Aryan population in Britain 
before the Celtic immigrations is scarcely 
suited to existing evidence and opinion on 
the subject as summarised in Mr. Elton’s 
excellent Origins of English History. But, 
in fact, wherever buildings and ruins are 
wanting, Mr. Freeman’s interest in a period 
seems to fail him. He greatly prefers stones 
to syllables. The inductions of the com- 
parative philologist or ethnologist may some- 
times, to use his own phrase, take away his 
breath, but he rarely cares to discuss them, 
and almost confesses himself an “ intruder” 
in the age of Boadicea. He may adopt with 
a slight modification the sarcasm of a cele- 
brated wit on the ‘“‘ Dark Ages,” and avow 
that he knows nothing of the ages which 
builé nothing—built nothing, that is to say, 
which should remain in after-times as en- 
during mementoes of laborious patience and 
constructive genius. 

The somewhat select circle of readers to 
whose sympathies this collection especially 
appeals will be inclined, again, to regret the 
almost entire absence of allusions to the 
literary interest which attaches to each 
cathedral or monastic foundation, and to the 
labours to which Mr. Freeman himself is so 
largely indebted—that in investigating the 
antiquities of St. Albans, for instance, he 
should have passed by almost unnoticed the 
achievements of its scriptoriwm ; and that, in 
summing up the more notable reminiscences 
which attach to the later history of the 
foundation at Glastonbury, he should have 
omitted the picture of Leland, halting on the 
threshold of its splendid library, lost in ad- 
miration at the imposing array of its con- 
tents. It is really singular that, in dilating 
on the valuable illustration once afforded by 
the ancient seat (now in ruins) of the Mon- 
tagues at Cowdray of our sixteenth-century 
domestic architecture, he should have passed 
by in silence the Book of Orders and Rules 
compiled by Anthony Lord Montague him- 
self, and printed in the collections of the 
Sussex Archaeological Society—the key, as 
it were, to the whole economy of the house- 
hold. The obvious answer to this criticism, 
of course, is that the original scope of each 
paper was antiquarian rather than literary ; 
but, in giving the series to the general public, 
a certain recognition of the latter element 
might have very fitly found place, and would 
have involved but little additional trouble or 
matter. 

J. Bass MuLiLineur. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE VAN ARTEVELDS. 


James and Philip van Arteveld: Two Epi- 
sodes in the History of the Fourteenth 
Century. By James Hutton, (John 
Murray.) 


James and Philip van Artevelde. 
Ashley. (Macmillan.) 


HERE we have two works before us, printed 
within a few months, relating the lives of the 
same people, and going over exactly the same 
ground. The first is deficient in literary style 
and accuracy, but teeming with facts mixed 
up without method, and with but few dates; 
the second, from its very nature (for on the 
title-page we learn that it was the Lothian 
prize essay for 1882), is deficient in facts and 
exceedingly elegant, aiming at the broad 
grasp of an intricate subject. Both are im- 
portant in their way. When read together, 
they form an excellent guide to the period ; it 
is much to be lamented that in some form or 
another they cannot be blended. To use Mr. 
Ashley’s definition of the subject, they form 
“the record not of jealous and meaningless 
squabbles, and of the uproars of the res¢duum, 
but of an intelligible advance in the world’s 
order.”’ 

Both works teach us a great deal about 
the early history of Flanders. In fact, we are 
almost tempted to wonder why either work is 
termed a Life of James and Philip van Arteveld 
rather than a History of Flanders down to the 
end of the Arteveld period. Mr. Hutton’s 
opening chapters are very dry; the relation- 
ships and intermarriages of the earlier Counts 
are therein detailed in a manner that can 
interest none but the genealogist. On p. 3 
we are confronted with Robert II., but the 
list of these Counts fails to supply us with 
the first of that name. On pp. 48 and 
49 Robert and Philip de Cassel both pre- 
sumably refer to the same individual; and we 
should much like to have Mr. Hutton’s 
authority for his statement, on p. 96, that in 
the fourteenth century “the Flemish clergy 
were busy selling indulgences,”’ 

Turning to Mr. Asbley’s essay, we meet 
with quite a different rendering of the same 
subject, for he deals with the people and their 
growing influence on the body politic of 
Flanders, and scarcely troubles us with any 
strange names until he introduces us to 
the personages who are to play a part in 
his drama. We glide with him almost in- 
sensibly through the establishment of the 
mark system, and the aggregation of com- 
munities, until we find ourselves face to face 
with the merchant guilds in the com- 
mercial towns and their development into 
an oligarchy of wealth. Beneath them 
the artisans likewise form their guilds. The 
Counts ally themselves at one time with the 
craftsmen; at another time they are seen 
treating with the merchant guilds. Then 
they fall back on France, until, under Peter 
Coninck, the artisans defeat King Philip 
of France at Courtrai; and the Count, in 
knighting the rebel leader on the field of 
battle, recognises the strength of the new 
power. Political rights, however, are still far 
from the craftsmen; the Count evades his 
obligations, and becomes more than ever a 
despised satellite of France. Year by year 
the artisans fight single-handed for their 


By W. J. 
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rights, until the war between England and 
France brings matters to a crisis, and the 
necessity for an able man to guide the 
liberties of his country produces James van 
Arteveld. 

Both of our authors leave us much in doubt 
as to the real identity of James. Mr. Ashley, 
while admitting to want of confidence in his 
materials, gives us vague assurances of his 
greatness. ‘Throughout the first period of 
his public activity his name seldom appears ; 
and the initiative would almost seem to have 
been taken by Vaernewyck and his friends of 
the ruling class.” And, again, “The char- 
acteristic feature of the constitution of Flan- 
ders in the fifteenth and later centuries is 
the organisation of the country in the Four 
Members; .. . native historians generally 
attribute its creation to James van Artevelde, 
and deem it his chief claim to distinction ;” 
and farther on we read, “ unfortunately, the 
lack of evidence leaves us ignorant as to the 
exact share taken by Artevelde in these 
changes ;”’ finally, Mr. Ashley speaks of his 
ultimate fall from a position about which 
nobody seems to know anything, as “‘ utterly 
inexplicable.” 

Mr. Hutton is not so vague, inasmuch as 
he is not so sceptical. Froissart is his Bible, 
and Froissart’s pretty little anecdotes he never 
presumes todoubt. He gives us, for example, 
that wonderful story of the sudden freak 
which placed van Arteveld at the head of 
affairs ; and he never suggests that it is, to say 
the least ‘of it, extraordinary that a man 
should lean out of his window one day aud 
tell a crowd that if they followed his advice 
they should have all they desired, and that 
on the strength of this, without any demur, 
an insignificant man should be chosen as 
captain of a revolution. 

Mr. Hutton tells a very interesting story 
about the reasons why Edward III. of Eng- 
land assumed the title of King of France. 
We give his words: ‘“ They ’—the deputies 
sent to meet Edward on his landing in 
Flandera-— 

“appear to have expressed their readiness to 
serve under him to the best of their abilities 
provided he would quarter the arms of France 
with those of England, and call himself King 
of that country ; otherwise, however great their 
good-will towards him, they would forfeit the 
sum of two millions of florins to the Apostolical 
Chamber, besides incurring a sentence of ex- 
communication if they acted offensively against 
the King of France for the time being. 
Edward is represented to have been somewhat 
startled at this proposition, seeing that he had 
not conquered any part of that kingdom, and it 
was uncertain whether he ever should ; on the 
other hand, he was unwilling to lose the aid 
and the assistance of the Flemings, who would 
be of greater service to him than any others at 
that period. In the end, by the advice of the 
lords of the empire, Edward acceded to this 
novel proposition.” 

We look to see what Mr. Ashley has to say 
on this matter, and read as follows :— 

‘The reason assigned is obviously erroneous. 
There is no proof of any such obligation. . . . 
If his [Froissart’s] account had been correct, the 
Flemings would indeed have been simple- 
minded to suppose that the Pope could be 
tricked by so transparent a device.” 
Undoubtedly Froissart is an annalist to be 
taken with reservation; in spelling, too, 


he shows the same national contempt for 
giving us German names correctly as his 





countrymen do now. Francis Ackerman he 
promiscuously calls Atremen or Aterman. 
We must admit to agreeing with Mr. Ashley 
in feeling a little sceptical about the facts. 
Nevertheless, we are glad Mr. Hutton can 
assure us that “ James van Arteveld evinced 
a high order of statesmanship in his sus- 
tained effort to found a nation through the 
close alliance of Brabant and Hainault with 
Flanders.” 

We will now briefly glance at the hero of 
Sir Henry Taylor’s stirring poem. In Mr. 
Hutton’s character of Philip van Arteveld 
there are too many inconsistencies to make it 
satisfactory. We are told on p. 279, “As 
for Philip van Arteveld, adversity revealed 
the noble qualities of the man, and showed 
that he had inherited from his father some- 
thing more than a great name.” On the 
following page we read: ‘‘ Van Arteveld and 
his captains had formed an inflated opinion of 
their own skill and valour, and foolishly 
underrated,” &c.... Again: “ He forgot his 
duty as a general, and descended to the level 
of a mere fighting man ;’’ and, lastly, “* with 
regard to Philip van Arteveld, it is less easy 
to summarise; he does not appear to have 
possessed any originality or any very marked 
individuality—the master mind was Peter 
van den Bossche.” 

Turning to Mr. Ashley’s essay, we are dis- 
appointed to find nothing which will give us 
any idea of Philip’s character or position. 
He does not come on the scene at all until 
the concluding pages of the book, and is dis- 
missed as a man who was engaged in many 
battles and finally died in one of them. No 
attempt is made to place him before us as a 
living person; he is merely named as an 
individual during whose time certain im- 
portant constitutional changes took place. 
As to Philip van Artevelde being endowed, 
as Sir Henry Taylor tells us, with “a noble 
nature and great gifts, courage, discretion, 
wit, and equal temper and an ample soul,” 
Mr. Ashley offers no suggestion, and doubt- 
less wisely, for neither he nor anybody else 
will ever know. If the name of Arteveld had 
not become great in our ears by Sir Henry’s 
poem, would it have ever appeared on the 
title-page of these two volumes ? 

J. THzropore Bent. 








Sketches of Bird Life. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


PEOPLE seem never tired of hearing the life- 
history of the commoner British birds. Year 
by year with the swallow and cuckoo comes 
a stream of books about them of a more or 
less scientific nature. These Sketches partake 
of both characteristics: some are excellent, 
and the kind of work to be expected from 
their author ; the rest are mere book-making, 
ornithological shoddy. The chapter on the 
peewit, for instance, is as bare of new facts, 
as arid and monotonous, as the wide fallow 
fields over which the bird is so often seen 
flying. That on the blue titmouse works up 
again a good many well-known anecdotes, 
quotes no less than a page and a-half from 
Mudie’s book on birds in the author’s own 


By J. E. Harting. 


that the best way to see the blue-tit’s lively 
movements is to suspend a piéce of suet from 
a stick. As for the robin, he would indeed 
be clever who could point to a single new 
fact in this bird’s history, save perhaps the 
recently discovered one that, like many other 
(if not all) of our British birds, the robin is 
now known to migrate regularly backwards 
and forwards to the Continent ; and this Mr. 
Harting does not mention. The chapters on 
the short-eared owl and the bullfinch are 
written in too popular a fashion to have 
made it worth while, we should have thought, 
to reprint them. They are sketches, but 
sketches characterised by little breadth or 
fullness, Lovers of the country may reason- 
ably resent this thin fare when offered them 
iby an ornithologist of such knowledge, and 
jan observer so keen and experienced, as Mr. 
‘Harting. 

It is a pleasanter task to turn over a new 
jleaf, and dwell upon a chapter like that 
‘devoted to the cuckoo. Here Mr. Harting 
‘fastens upon the theory which was put forth 
‘respecting the colour of its eggs by Dr. Bal- 
damus, logically and clearly disproving it, 
‘and reconciling, so far as can be done with 
our present knowledge, the facts connected 
with the cuckoo’s choice of nest and the 
colour of the eggs it lays. Perhaps the 
author speaks too generally when he says : 


‘* What really takes place, we believe, is this— 
the cuckoo lays her egg upon the ground ; the 
colour of the egg is variable according to the 
condition of the ovary, which depends upon the 
age of the bird, the nature of its food, and state 
of health at the time of oviposition. With her 
egg in her bill, the bird then seeks a nest 
wherein to place it.” 


Some eggs may be so laid, and certainly are 
so carried, to a suitable nest ; but it does not 
follow that this is the bird’s invariable prac- 
tice. The whole chapter is worth reading by 
all students of British bird-life. Similarly 
that on the golden plover is an excellent 
statement of the bird’s migrations and changes 
of plumage, and cannot fail to be useful to all 
sportsmen, many of whom possess the vaguest 
knowledge on these points. The ruff and 
reeve, once so common in the fenny districts 
of East Anglia, now almost exterminated, 
are well figured and described in another of 
these Sketches. Mr. Harting rightly dwells 
upon the very variable colours of these birds. 
In no other native bird is such variation to 
be found. ‘ Orange, lemon, clay-colour, lead- 
colour, and black may be found, with all the 
intervening shades.” It is small wonder that, 
in the infancy of ornithology, naturalists were 
led to create several species from these utterly 
dissimilar colours, the whole story emphasis- 
ing the warning, needful not in ornithology 
only, nimiwm ne crede colori. 

Mr. Harting’s principle in the better of 
these essays is to discuss some disputed point 
in a bird’s economy, and, partly from evidence, 
partly from his own experience, pronounce a 
definite judgment upon it. It is on such 
debateable ground that a veteran ornith- 
ologist is always listened to with pleasure. 
Thus his discussion respecting the method in 
which a wood-cock so often carries its young 
from one feeding ground to another is a 
model of lucidity and interest. Finally, he 





six pages, and even tells the threadbare story 


decides that the bird is able to carry its 
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young in two or three different manners, and 
the evidence which he adduces bears out the 
verdict. The curlew and the heron are two 
more birds on which Mr. Harting has plea- 
sant, well-written chapters. He recommends 
the latter bird as excellent eating, if served 
with Jemon and cayenne. A friend was 
about to try the experiment, but, on a full- 
grown water-rat being extracted from the 
heron which he was about to eat, abruptly 
changed his mind. 

The illustrations partake of the same un- 
equal character as the Sketches which they 
adorn. Some are unrecognisable unless the 
printers had kindly labelled them. The 
thrush, the nightingale, and the robin are 
examples of this kind. On the other hand, 
the woodcock carrying its young is most 
characteristic. The young titmice, too, are 
beautifully drawn; the curlew and golden 
plover are unmistakeable; but it is a nice 
question whether the peewit should be repre- 
sented flying with erect crest : our own im- 
pression is that the crest is only elevated 
when the bird is on the ground, daintily 
stepping over a favourite haunt. The kestrel 
figured on p. 10 must surely have been ideal- 
ised from a stuffed parrot. 

At least two regular Histories of British 
birds are at present being published in 
parts. The best account to give of Mr. 
Harting’s more carefully written essays 
in this book is to say that they may fitly 
supplement either of these scientific works. 
Every country dweller wiil find in them one 
or more chapters which must prove specially 
interesting to him ; and those essays in which 
Mr. Harting is seen at his best must provoke 
the wish that he would more frequently give 
ornithologists such good and caretul work. 

M. G. Watkins. 








Studi su Dante. 
( Milan.) 


THESE interesting Studies (with the exception 
of the last and most important) have been 
already published, or delivered as lectures. 
They exhibit a minute acquaintance with the 
literature of commentators and editors, and, 
what is better, with the various works of 
Dante himself. The author continually asserts 
as the guiding principle of his exegesis that 
Dante is his own best commentator—a principle 
already formulated and exemplified by Giuliani 
in his Dante spiegato con Dante. 

The first article deals with the allegorical 
purpose of Santa Lucia in Dante’s system— 
a subject on which a vast variety of opinion 
has prevailed from the earliest times (see 
p- 7). Fornaciari, adopting and expanding 
a theory of Ruth’s (Studi, &c.; 1865), 
maintains (1) that in the Dantesque hier- 
archy a relation exists between Lucia and 
Virgil similar to that between the Virgin 
Mary and Beatrice; the former pair be- 
longing to the active life, and the latter to 
the contemplative life (so constantly in anti- 
thesis in Dante), the members of each pair 
representing higher and lower types of each 
life. He notes that Mary first requests 
(chiese) Lucia to assist Dante. She betakes 
herself (si mosse) to Beatrice, who finally 
sets in motion Virgil, who is the lower 
symbol of the active life, and who cannot 


By Raffaello Fornaciari. 





pass beyond the entrance of the Earthly 
Paradise. The antithesis between Lucia 
and Mary is supported by the singular pas- 
sage in Conv. iii. 5, in which Maria and 
Lucia are the names given by Dante to two 
imaginary cities at the North and South 
Poles respectively. (2) That Lucia symbol- 
ises the Justice, and Mary the Mercy, of God. 
In support of this, various reasons, more or 
less fanciful, are given, culminating in the 
grotesque argument with which the paper 
concludes—viz., that Santa Lucia, having 
plucked out her eyes to preserve her virtue, 
was well qualified to symbolise Justice, who 
is also represented as blind! In this, as in 
some other arguments, it is assumed that Santa 
Lucia is the well-known Syracusan martyr in 
the time of Diocletian. We miss any refer- 
ence to the point ingeniously raised by Witte 
(Dante Forsch. ii. 30), that the Santa Lucia 
referred to by Dante was another and com- 
paratively obscure saint of that name—viz., 
Lucia Ubaldini, sister of the Cardinal (Jnf. 
x. 120) who was living in 1225 in the cloister 
of Santa Clara of Assisi in Florence, the very 
same from which Piccarda was carried off 
(see Parad. iii.). She would therefore have a 
special interest for Dante on these grounds, 
and possibly, too, from her day falling on 
May 30, which Witte conjectures to have 
been Dante’s birthday. In that case, she 
might be regarded as in some sense his patron 
saint.* 

The second article is an elaborate defence 
of a theory of Benassuti that the ruina of 
Inf. v. 34 (again a crux of commentators) is 
to be explained in connexion with the two 
ruine “ altrove” (Inf. xii.45 ; xxi. 106; xxiii. 
136) as due to the earthquake at Christ’s 
death; and a number of reasons, moral and 
allegorical, are suggested why such a ruina 
should be found at this particular point in 
Dante’s system. 

The third deals with the auestion of the 
allegorical significance of the Furies in Dante, 
a subject on which the varieties of interpreta- 
tion are almost endless, from the earliest com- 
mentators downwards (p. 50, &.). The 
article expands into a discussion of the special 
appropriateness of the nine different principal 
mythical beings, or classes of beings, corre- 
sponding severally (a novel point, as far as 
I know) to the nine circles of the Inferno— 
viz., Charon, Minos, Cerberus, Plutus, Fiegias, 
the Furies, the Minotaur, Geryon, the Giauts. 
Medusa, often regarded as a personification 
of heresy, the author interprets (after Boc- 
caccio) to be « bent e pracert mondani ; the 
Furies he considers to be the guardians of 
the Stygian pool and the tormentors of its 
occupants; and the “sacrilegious” Flegias 
(see Virg. den. vi. 618) as the presiding 
spirit of the city of Dis and the heresiarchs. 





* I have never seen the interesting statement of 
Boccaccio quoted, as it seems to me it might well 
be, in support of Witte’s theory: ‘‘ . . . quello che 
gia mi ragionasse un valent’ uomo, chiamato ser 
Piero di messer Giardino da Ravenna il quale fu 
uno de’ pit intimi amici e servidori che Dante 
avesse in Ravenna: affermandomi avere avuto da 
Dante, giacendo egli nella infermiti della quale 
e’ mori, lui avere di tanto trapassato il cinguantesimo- 
sesto anno, quanto dal preterito maggio aveva infino a 
quel di.’’? This, if. not necessarily, at least most 
naturally, implies that his birthday fell at the 
end of the month, especially in the mouth of one 
so precise in his statements as Dante. 





He further assumes, as justifying this function 
of the Furies, that in that Stygian pool four 
classes of sin are punished—Anger, “ Accidia,” 
Envy, and Pride. Much of his argument rests 
on this assumption of an extremely doubtful 
and much disputed point. It is distinctly 
denied (though on various grounds) by Witte, 
Todeschini, Benivieni, Minich, and others 
that Envy and Pride are punished as separate 
sins in the Inferno at all. Some, at any rate, 
of the above-named scholars would similarly 
exclude “ Accidia” also. 

The fourth essay deals with Dante’s treat- 
ment of Ulysses in particular, and of the 
Greek heroes generally, which is doubtless 
coloured by the recollection that they were 
the enemies and destroyers of that Troy which 
is so closely identified by Dante with the 
divinely ordained Empire of Rome (ef. Inf. 
ii. 20). In Inf. xxviii. 10 (and also in his 
prose works) Trojant is used for Romani, 
the latter word, as might be expected, being 
substituted by some copyists. 

The last and most important of these 
Studies discusses elaborately the interesting 
and apparently inexhaustible questions of the 
relation between the Vita Nuova, the Convito, 
and the Divina Commedia (“ Dante’s trilogy’’), 
and the admixture ot the literal and allegorical 
in regard to Beatrice, the Donna gentile, and 
Dante’s relations to them and others. After 
lengthy citations of passages throwing light 
on these subjects from the various works in 
question, we have a judicial statement of the 
principal difficulties and problems requiring 
solution (pp. 130, &c.); then an historical 
sketch of the modern literature of the subject, 
the elaborateness of which may be inferred 
from a bare list of the authors whose views 
are severally expounded and criticised— 
Biscioni, Dionisi, TrivuJzio, Fraticelli, Balbo, 
Giuliani, Ruth, Lubin, Carducci, d’ Ancona, 
Witte, Scartazzini, Wegele, with three or 
four more. The main landmarks of Forna- 
ciari’s own conclusions are :— 

1. The Vita Nuova was completed within 
thirty months (Conv. ii. 13) of Beatrice’s 
death—i.e., circ. 1292. (This need not apply, 
as Witte has already observed, to the last 
section, which may have been added much 
later, and after the abandonment of the un- 
finished Convito.) 

2. The Convito, both poetry and prose (a 
disputed point), was entirely posterior to the 
Vita Nuova, and probably about 1294, but 
possibly the Vita Nuova may not have been 
‘* published,”’ and some of its sonnets may 
have been inserted after this date. (Com- 
pare Ugo Foscolo’s similar theory respecting 
the Divina Commedia, 

3. He distinguishes the “ alquanti giorni di 
malvagio desiderio” of the Vita Nuova from 
the “trenta mesi”’ of the Convito, and supposes 
Dante’s affection to have successively centred 
on (1) Beatrice ; (2) Donna pietosa (alquanit 
giornt); (3) Beatrice again (Vita Nuova, § 
43); (4) Donna pietosa again as the queen of 
philosophy (trenta mesi). 

4. Dante’s love tor the Donna pietosa was 
in no sense literal or sensuous.* Fornaciari 
regards the Donna pietosa (whom, again, he 





* Dante states this in general terms asdistinctly 
as possible in Conv. i. 2 (fin), iii. 3 (sud. jin), &e., 
and these and similar passages ought to have 
settled the question. 
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distinctly identifies with the Metelda of the 
Purgatorio) as a symbol of active life, and 
argues that Dante incurred Beatrice’s re- 
proaches (in Purg., cantos 30 and 31) “ vol- 
gendosi alle cose del mondo, ed avviandosi 
verso la vita attivae civile.” This is also the 
view maintained by Scartazzini (Abhand- 
lungen, &c.), and I think he shows success- 
fully that it is consistent with all, or nearly 
all, the expressions occurring in that cele- 
brated passage. 

5. The reality of both the literal and alle- 
gorical senses of these and other personages 
is to be everywhere insisted on, some of the 
above-named critics having evaporated one 
and some the other of them. 

This last point, recognised, of course, by 
other writers, though denied by many, appears 
to be of cardinal importance for the under- 
standing of Dante. With Dante all things were 
‘¢ double one against the other.” The habit of 
seeing an allegorical meaning in the objects and 
events around him was to him quite natural 
and spontaneous—as natural as in the nine- 
teenth century it would be to enquire into 
their causes (see numerous passages in Con- 
vito, Tratt. ii., epecially Ch. 1 and 13). It 
is almost as hard for us to realise this habit 
of mind as that of the mythopoeic age of 
Greece or the habitual symbolism of a Hebrew 
prophet. The blending of the literal and 
allegorical to us means confusion. Our 
efforts to realise and define lead to sacrificing 
the reality of either one or the other. Be- 
tween these errors most commentators oscil- 
late. Fornaciari, among others, has the 
merit of insisting on the reality of both, 
though, as in the case of free-will and 
foreknowledge, and similar antitheses in the- 
ology and philosophy, we may be compelled 
to assert the independent truth of two con- 
ditions whose co-existence is unintelligible 
to us. E. Moore. 








The Shakspere Flora. By Leo H. Grindone 
(Manchester: Palmer & Howe; Londons 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Few books relating to Shakspere have ever 
been got up with greater taste than the 
volume which has just issued from a provincial 
press under the title of The Shakspere Flora. 
This is not the first attempt that has been 
made to familiarise us with the “trees, 
plants, flowers, and vegetable productions” 
mentioned by Shakspere, for the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe some time since published privately 
a work on this subject, in which he took up 
each plant alphabetically and gave it an 
article of greater or less dimensions as the 
necessity of the case demanded. Here we 
have a work divided into chapters treating 
first of the trees and shrubs, then of wilo 
flowers, garden flowers, cultivated fruits, the 
farm, the wayside, the market and shop, and, 
lastly, of book and hearsay names, thus 
bringing out, in an attractive and very 
readable form, “ the poetry of every allusion 
where poetry is involved.” In some respects 


the student will prefer Mr. Ellacombe’s 
method of adducing each passage from Shak- 
spere’s works as the text on which the dis- 
course which follows is founded; but Mr. 
Grindon has had regard more especially “ to 
beginners,” and to such offers his friendly aid. 





And we may say at the outset that they will 
never regret having placed themselves under 
his leadership, for, except occasionally in 
connexion with matters philological, he carries 
us entirely along with him. 

We are afraid that the author has relied a 
little too implicitly upon the authority of Dr. 
Prior in discussing the etymology and history 
of some plant-names, although we have not 
noticed that Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of 
British Plants is referred to. An instance 
may be adduced, however, to show how Mr. 
Grindon has been led to adopt the view of Dr. 
Prior without even noticing the fact that 
many of our dictionary-makers hold another 
opinion. Commenting on Shakspere’s weeds (p. 
220), he says, “ * Cockle,’ anciently ‘ kokylle’ 
—a name derived from caucalis, the Greek 
kavxaXis, the wild carrot—is mentioned in 
‘ Coriolanus,’ iii., 1, in a figurative sense— 

‘ We nourish ’gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion.’ ’’ 
Dr. Prior says:—‘‘ Cocke, A.S. coccel, 
L. caucalis, Gr. xavxadis, some umbelliferous 
plant, which Clusius says (p. ccii.) was the 
same as datxos dypia.” Prof. Earle, in his 
English Plant Names, gives us (p. 42) an 
instance from a trilingual vocabulary of the 
names of plants belonging to the thirteenth 
century in which ‘‘cockel” glosses zizania 
and neele. He makes no remark on the 
etymology of the word, but states elsewhere 
(Philology of the English Tongue, p. 21) his 
conviction that the word “cockle” is of 
British origin. Prof. Skeat supports this 
view in his recently published dictionary, and 
adduces, by way of illustration, the Gaelic 
avd Irish cogall and cogull, which, besides 
having similarity of sound, have also identity 
of meaning. In reference to the “ Hardocks” 
mentioned in “‘ King Lear,” the author again 
inclines to Dr. Prior’s view, which, indeed, 
is also held by many others, that it is the 
burdock (Arctium Lappa, L.). But the 
reference to 
‘‘___ all the idle weeds that grow 
Tn our sustaining corn ”’ 
leads me to believe that the Centaurea nigra, 
L., usually known in the Midlands and West 
of England as “ Hard-heads,’”’ is intended. 
We read (p. 92) of the pansy, and we are 
told that 
‘“‘ the French name is (according to the Epitome 
de Plantis, 1586), ‘pensée,’ whence very ob- 
viously the Shaksperean one, though when 
first employed in our own country there is no 
evidence to show. That Continental names 
should accompany flowers brought as exotics 
across the Channel, as in the case of the sweet- 
william, originally the sweet-cillet (of which 
latter word ‘william’ is a corruption), would 
be next to a matter of course.” 


Now, without disputing for a moment the 
general fact, the particular instance here 
adduced is certainly open to challenge. Our 
author again seems to have relied on Dr, 
Prior, who says: “ SweeT WILLIAM, a popular 
name of a common garden flower, perhaps 
from the French cillet, L. ocellus, alittle eye, 
corrupted to Willy, and thence to William.” 
Che very plausibility of this explanation is 
enough to make one suspicious; and we at once 
ask, Can any instance be adduced, either from 
books or from our lists of local plant-names, 
which preserves to “1s the intermediate link 








Willy? I admit that in a volume on 
Flowers and Flower Lore (p. 157) I have 
myself inclined to this interpretation of the 
name, but have stated that as yet I have 
found no reliable evidence which may be 
adduced in support thereof, while rival 
theories and explanations are there fully in- 
vestigated. 

While these points are adduced to show 
how possible it may be that readers of Mr. 
Grindon’s work will refuse to accept all the 
conclusions at which he arrives, we cannot 
forbear stating that as a general rule his 
statements are made with great caution, and 
that his references to Hebrew and Greek words 
show careful study without pedantry. How- 
ever, when we come to the work as a whole, 
and take it up for the sake of reading what 
Shakspere has to say of our common flowers 
and plants, we are delighted with the graceful 
and easy manner in which the author wades 
through the maze of passages in which any 
particular name appears, and. culls for us its 
pith and substance without wearying our 
patience or provoking our displeasure. We 
have not here a long string of quotations 
interlarded with a few commonplace and 
trivial remarks, but the text is made to lead 
up to each particular example adduced, so as 
to bring inéo it as well as out of it all that it 
was Shakspere’s intention to teach. Take, for 
example, the following passage from p. 66 on 
Tue Exper as an illustration of the style 
throughout :— 


“‘The homely, old-fashioned elder of the hedge- 
row, and of hillsides otherwise untenanted by 
an arborescent plant would become familiar 
to Shakspere in his boyhood, for is it not this 
to which every lad brought up in the country 
resorts for toys and pop-guns? One can easily 
imagine the recollection of the sports of his 
schooldays that would suggest the image in 
‘ Henry V.,’—‘ That’s a perilous shot out of an 
elder-gun, that a poor and private displeasure 
can do against a monarch’ (iv., 1); and that 
other in the ‘Merry Wives,’ where the pith, so 
light and compressible, so easily forced out, 
stands for the reverse of the ‘heart of oak’— 
‘What says my Aesculapius, my Galen, my 
heart of elder?’ (ii., 3). The copious cream 
bloom of the tree, precisely concurreat with mid- 
summer, is somewhat honey-scented ; the rich 
black-purple clusters of fruit recommend them- 
selves for a kind of wine or cordial—in such 
company we do not look for unpleasing scent of 
foliage ; so much the more remarkable, there- 
fore, the contrasted character adverted to in 
‘Cymbeline,’ where the tree supplies a metaphor 
quite seasonable :— 

‘ And let the stinking elder, Grief, entwine 

His perishing root with the increasing vine.’ 

—(iv., 2.) 

In ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost’ the poet shows his 
acquaintance with the old tradition preserved 
by Sir John Mandeville, playing, at the same 
time, upon the twofold moaning of the word : 
‘ Holofernes Begin, sir, you are my elder. 

Biron. Well followed ; Judas was hanged on an 

elder.’’ (v., 2.)’’ 

In some cases, when Warwickshire may fail 
to supply an instance of survival of old pro- 
nunciations, we find them elsewhere. Mr. 
Grindon says, ‘“‘ When Shakspere wrote, the 
word ‘reasons’ was pronounced ‘ raysons.’ ” 
This explains the pun employed in the words, 
“Give you a reason on compulsion! If 
reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would 
give no man a reason upon compulsion.’’ 
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Now in Devon and Somerset the country-folk 
generally pronounce the words “ reason” and 
“raisin” exactly alike, while ‘plenty as 
blackberries” and other phrases of a similar 
kind are of every-day occurrence in the speech 
of the West of England. Speaking of the 
orange, our author remarks (p. 277) that 
‘No mention of this queenly fruit occurs in 
the classic authors, the ‘golden apples’ of 
ancient mythology having been quinces.” 
However true it may be that the quince 
derived its name from the Cretan city 
Cydonia, we should have been glad to know 
on what ground the generally received tradi- 
tion, that the orange was the golden apple of 
the Hesperides, of Hippomenes, and of Ata- 
lanta, is rejected. When our own opinion 
has been formed, the dogmatic support of 
another opinion only provokes a challenge, 
and in this case we cannot feel content to 
accept the statement without desiring some 
authority. Mr. Grindon reminds us, as Prof. 
Earle had already done before, that the im- 
portance of plants in medicine appears from 
the very names “ drug” and “druggist.” A 
drug was a dried plaut, prepared and admin.« 
istered according to certain notions often 
derived from the doctrine of signatures. It is 
worthy of note that in the Far East we find 
the word for medicine derived from that 
meaning a plant or herb; and the doctors’ 
shops in China to-day are exactly like the 
places which we should imagine used to exist 
in England centuries ago when doctors were 
neither more nor less than herbalists. We 
are reminded of the superstition prevalent in 
the age of Shakspere, and still lingering on, 
which linked the destiny of mortals with that 
of trees and plants. The bay-tree (pp. 12, 
299, cf. p. 82) dies when the king departs 
this life : 

‘** *Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay ; 
The bay-trees in our country all are withered.” 
A farmer informed me the other day that 
many people used to augur success or failure 
by watching the sage planted in the garden. 
If the plant prospered, the owner was making 
money and thriving; if it died, he became 
poor. He added: “I had a proof of this a 
little while ago. At the place where I was 
living in Beds the sage in our garden withered 
up just at one time, but after that it revived 
again, and it was just as the people said.” I 
find many such superstitions still lingering 
among the older folk in out-of-the-way places, 
and in Shakspere’s time they must have been 

far more numerous. 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. 
Grindon’s work should occupy a place on the 
table of every student of Shakspere, of botany, 
and of nature. 

HILpERtc FRienp. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Book of Adam and Eve: a Book of the 
Early Eastern Church. Translated from the 
Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Tal- 
mud, Midrashim, and other Eastern Works, by 
the Rey. S. OC. Malan. (Williams and Norgate.) 
*‘The contest of Adam and Eve” with Satan 
is one of those curious apocryphal histories 
which, like the ‘‘ Ascent of Isaiah,” and several 
others, the Kastern mind ldved to construct 
upon the simple narrative of Scripture. The 

ventures of Adam and Eye after their ex- 





pulsion from Eden ; the temptations by which, 
one after another, Satan seeks to beguile them ; 
the promises which they receive of redemption 
in a distant future, and the fortunes of their 
descendants the patriarchs—these form the 
subjects of the narrative which is here for the 
first time made accessible to English readers 
by Dr. Malan. The work dates probably from 
the fifth or sixth century, and is written in a 
simple and unaffected style. Till recently it 
was only known from the Ethiopic, and a 
German translation of the MS. at Tibingen was 
published in 1853 by Aug. Dillmann; but two 
years ago Dr. Trumpp, having discovered at 
Munich a MS. of the Arabic original (from 
which the Ethiopic version appears to have 
been made), and having obtained a collation of 
another Ethiopic MS. in the British Museum, 
published the Ethiopic text itself in the Trans. 
actions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
for 1881. Of this text Dr. Malan’s volume is 
a translation. We have compared a con- 
siderable portion with the original, and 
find that, though there are occasionally slight 
marks of inadvertence (¢.0., p. 35, of his being 
filled instead of I have filled him; pp. 42 and 
49, fasting for hardship; p. 44, kingdome for 
bars), on the whole the translation is exceed- 
ingly accurate and readable. The histories 
which the author has embodied or alluded to 
in the course of his work are, in many cases, 
evidently derived from the floating body of 
legend and parable current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They accord- 
ingly exhibit frequent points of contact with 
the Talmud and other Jewish writings, the 
Koran, and in particular with allusions occur- 
ring in the works of Ephrem Syrus. Many 
of these are illustrated by Dr. Malan, with 
much learning, in the notes at the end of the 
volume. Ethiopic has not received at the 
hands of English scholars the attention which 
is its due; and we thank Dr. Malan, while 
placing in our hands this quaint creation of 
Eastern fancy, for contributing at the same 
time to remoye a reproach from English 
scholarship. 


The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the 
New Testament compared with the Notions of 
the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds, 
By Samuel Davidson. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) In this little work Dr. Davidson 
treats the doctrine of last things under five 
heads—viz., ‘‘ Christ’s Second Advent,” ‘‘The 
Resurrevtion,’ ‘‘The Intermediate State,” 
‘*The Last Judgment,” and ‘‘ The Resurrection 
State: Rewards and Punishments.” . Under 
these heads he brings together the different 
passages of the New Testament bearing on each 
subject, adding explanatory remarks and com- 
paring the passages adduced with statements of 
the Church formularies. The work, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is written in entire independ- 
ence of any dogmatic system. Under the head 
of ‘‘ The Resurrection State,” Dr. Davidson has 
to deal with the question of the eternity of 
future punishments, and on this point his views 
are more to be depended on than those of Oanon 
Farrar, whom he combats. He maintains that 
the doctrine is certainly contained in the New 
Testament, and even in the words ascribed to 
Christ, but seems half inclined to make it an 
open question whether Christ actually taught 
it. The book, though somewhat defective in 
style, is, as regards its matter, good so far as it 
goes, but it may be regretted that so important 
a subject has not been more adequately treated. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated from the 
Third Revised Edition by the Rev. David Eaton. 
Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Olark.) It is 
now a good many years since Prof. Weiss’s 
Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie des Neuen 
Lestaments, then in its second edition, was 


reviewed in the AcapEMy (June 2, 1873),, The 
third edition (of which the present volume, con- 
taining about the half, is a translation) differs 
rin no essential respect from the second, either 
as regards form or substance. It contains, 
naturally, some modifications of statement, some 
additional notes, and references to works pub- 
lished in the intervening decade, showing that 
the author has spared no pains to keep pace 
with the still increasing literature of his sub- 
ject. A work so thorough as this, and which 
so fully recognises the historical character of 
the science of Biblical theology, was well worth 
translating, and the Messrs. Clark deserve the 
thanks of students for including it in their 
‘Foreign Theological Library.” Mr. Eaton’s 
translation, if such Germanisms as ‘‘ potentia- 
tion,” “ subsume,” &c., may be pardoned, is in 
all respects a satisfactory rendering of the 
original. The second yolume of the work, we 
observe, is translated by the Rey. James E. 
Duguid. 


The Story of the Old Catholic and Kindred 
Movements, leading up to a Unionof National 
Independent Churches. By A. M. E. Scarth. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) This small book, 
written from a polemical point of view which it 
is not within our province to discuss, aims at 
giving a terse, but sufficiently accurate, account, 
not only of the actual movement with which it 
is chiefly engaged, but of all similar ones in 
Western Christendom. The author disclaims all 
originality of treatment, and acknowledges that 
he has merely attempted to form a cento from 
the words of those best able to speak upon the 
subjects with which he deals. And where he 
has had a definite model to follow, as in his 
summary of the leading events in Dr. Neale’s 
History of the Jansenist Church of Holland, his 
work is fairly well executed; but, in the 
absence of such guidance, he is much less help- 
ful. There is nothing said, for example, of the 
Febronian controversy in the last century, or 
of the abortive movement of Johannes Ronge 
in 1845; nor is the account of the events which 
led up to the Vatican Council by any means 
adequate. There is no evidence of use having 
been made of the Letters of Quirinus, of Pom- 
ponio Leto’s Otto Mesi a Roma, of the Tagebuch 
of Prof. Friedrich, or even of such accessible 
works as Mr. Arthur’s The Pope, the Kings, and 
the People (1877), and The New Reformation, by 
‘‘ Theodorus,” issued as far back as 1875. It is 
not a sufficient handbook, consequently, of its 
subject, and needs much revision to make it 
such. But there is a commendable absence of 
heat and bitterness in the tone and language; 
while the chapter on the Culturkampf in 
Germany, if somewhat meagre, is, at any rate, 
fair and temperate. 


A Popular Introduction to the New Testament. 
By J. Rawson Lumby. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
In many respects Prof. Lumby’s work is well 
fitted to serve its purpose of a popular Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. It is simply 
and plainly written, and conveys in an intelli- 
gible manner much needful information. 
Making all due allowance, however, for its 
avowedly popular character, its handling of 
critical questions, we think, can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Not only does Prof. 
Lumby adhere closely to traditional views, 
defending even the authenticity of Second Peter 
(as, of course, he is well entitled todo), but he is 
rather apt to write as if there were no other 
views worthy of serious consideration. This is 
particularly the case with his treatment of the 
gospels. Indeed, Prof. Lumby goes so far as 
to say that ‘‘of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the second gospel there has never been 
any serious question;” while, in reference to 
St. John, his remark that ‘‘ the early accept- 
ance of the gospel entirely overthrows the 





arguments of those who would assign to the 
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Work 4 date of about A.D. 165” seems a little 
wanting in candour, as if there were no alterna- 
tive between that date and the apostolic author- 
ship. No doubt Prof. Lumby might reply that 
it was not his part to suggest difficulties, and 
that he was not writing for those by whom they 
are felt ; but in the present state of Biblical 
knowledge this plea will scarcely be considered 
valid. oreover, he seems to become more 
polemical as the work advances; and, in dealing 
with the Acts and the Pauline epistles, he at 
any rate makes the attempt fairly to meet and 
state the objections of ‘“‘ modern criticism.” In 
this t, this is decidedly the best part of 
his brn In future editions we trust more 
consideration will be shown for the reader by 
the substitution, for the title of the whole work, 
of proper headings to each page. 


Judn de Valdés’ Commentary upon St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. Now for the first time 
translated from the Spanish, | never before 
been published in English. By John T. 
Betts. Appended to which are the Lives of the 
twin brothers, Judn and Alfonso de Valdés, by 
Edward Boehmer. With Introduction by the 
Editor. (Triibner.) This work derives its chief 
interest from the fact of its author having been 
one of the old Spanish Reformers, and the twin 
brother of Alfonso de Valdés, secretary to 
Charles V., and one of the correspondents of 
Erasmus. Judn, having compromised himself 
with the Inquisition by a Dialogue called 
‘* Mercury and Charon,” in which he depicted 
in strong colours the corruption of Kome, 
sought safety in Naples. In 1533 he was 
chamberlain to the Pope at Bologna, but in the 
autumn of the same year he returned to Naples, 
and probably never left it. He was the friend 
of Carnesecchi, Peter Martyr, Ochino. It would 
seem that he translated the Psalms from Hebrew 
into Spanish, and he was the first who trans- 
lated the New Testament from Greek into 
Spanish. He died at a comparatively early age 
in 1541, thereby probably escaping the Inquisi- 
tion. It was certainly worth while to revive 
the memory of such a man, and perhaps there 
was no better way in which this could be done 
than by the translation of his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The volume pre- 
sents us with a reproduction in English of the 
old Spanish title-page to the original work, 
which was printed at Venice in 1556. 


New Testament Autographs. By J. Rendel 
Harris. Supplement to the “ American Journal 
of Philology,” No. 12. (Triibner.) This essay 
contains some ingenious speculations, or 
calculations, based on the assumption that, in 
making a copy, the original line was always 
adhered to as to the size of page of the New 
Testament Autographs. It is further assumed 
that the original writer would, as a rule, 
fill his last page; and, as the results confirm 
both these assumptions, we have thus obtained 
a clue by which our steps may be directed. The 
result is that there were two sizes of page, one 
represented by the third of a column of B, the 
other by the fourth of a column of 8. It is 
evident that, if this conclusion can be relied on, 
it must have an important bearing on the 
determination of the text. Thus, Mr. Harris 
finds that the celebrated pericopé de adultera 
would have filled exactly four pages of the 
autograph ; but, in its present place, it must 
have begun four lines from the top of a page. 
The inference would seem to be that it cannot 
originally have stood where it stands now— 
unless, indeed, it was intentionally omitted. 
Mr, Harris finds a place for it, however, at the 
end of the fifth c ve where it would be 
wrong by only a single line, implying that one 
line has been lost from the first five chapters. 
In this case, then, the conclusion does not 
seem very certain. If the passage began with 
@ new page, it becomes intelligible how it 








might have dropped out by accident; but this, 
we suggest, is not a necessary consequence, as 
it may also have formed no part of the original 
document. Its insertion or re-insertion in the 
wrong place, on the other hand, is well 
explained by assuming the previous introduc- 


tion of the — John y. 3, 4, which occupies 
just the ten lines required to fill the remainder 


of the fourteen-line page. In other respects, 
this method of investigation seems likely to 
yield important results ; and it may be interest. 
ing to add that it ‘‘ agrees with many other 
applied critical tests in rejecting” the passage 
1 John v. 7. 


The ree of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews. 
With Notes and Introduction. By the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar. ‘‘The Oambridge Bible for 
Schools and Oolleges.” (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press.) Very naturally Canon Farrar 
repeats here the views respecting the Epistle to 
the Hebrews which he had already advanced in 
his work on The Early Days of Christianity ; 
and, if he does not demonstrate that Apollos was 
its author, he shows at least that there is no 
other writer known to us from whom it could 
have proceeded. Cortainly, it is time that all 
attempts to defend the Pauline authorship 
should be abandoned ; and, it must be said, it 
seems a little incongruous to retain the name of 
Paul in the title of an edition which so de- 
cidedly rejects his authorship. Canon Farrar’s 
notes, it may be added, are learned and sensible, 
and may be specially recommended for their 
illustrations from Philo and the rabbinical 
writers. 


The Acts of the Apostles (xv.-xaviii.). With 
Introduction and Notes. By J. Rawson Lumby. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) It is not 
neces to agree with Prof. Lumby as to the 
date and authorship of the Acts in order to 
acknowledge the value of his contribution to 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible” series. If his intro- 
duction is a little one-sided, and deals with 
“alleged difficulties” somewhat superficially, 
his notes are scholarly and to the purpose, and, 
indeed, seem to leave no point untouched on 
which the student is likely to require informa- 
tion. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and 
English. With Oritical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Frederic Rendall. (Macmillan.) In his 
Introduction to this edition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews Mr. Rendall advances some strong 
arguments against the theory of authorship 
revived with such confidence by Oanon 
Farrar. If Apollos was the author, he contends, 
it is strange that he was not known to be so 
either at Alexandria or elsewhere. Moreover, 
Apollos is spoken of by St. Paul as his own 
equal in age and standing, whereas the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have 
belonged to a younger generation, and to have 
been contemporary with Timothy. Besides a 
Greek text ‘* based entirely on that of Westcott 
and Hort,” and an excellent Commentary, Mr. 
Rendall supplies us with an independent trans- 
lation, in which we notice some important 
divergences from the Revised Version. Inix. 1, 
for example, we find 7é re &yov koouxdy ren- 
dered ‘‘ and its sanctuary complete ;” and this 
rendering Mr. Rendall supports by Josephus, 
who calls the regular ceremonial of the Jewish 
temple xoopixh Opnoxeia (B. J. iv. § 5, 2), certainly 
not in the sense of “ worldly.” The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, Mr. Rendall says, has hitherto 
obtained but scanty attention from English 
critics. However that may be, with this and 
Canon Farrar’ edition noticed above, the 
student will henceforth have no reasonable 
ground for complaint. 

Das Christentum und die heutige vergleichende 
Religionsgeschichte. By Julius Happel. (Leip- 
zig: Schulze.) This little book reads rather 


too much like a sermon, but is otherwise a 
clear and interesting account of the method 
and objects of the science of religion and its 
bearing upon Christianity. The name of the 
publisher is a guarantee for the scholarship of 
the work, which contains a good many remarks 
that deserve to be remembered. We can 
thoroughly recommend the book, though the 
reader will observe that no proof is given of 
that superiority of Christianity to all other 
forms of faith upon which so much stress is 
laid. In fact, it is somewhat difficult to make 
out what the author’s conception of Christi- 
anity exactly is. 

WE have also received :—Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, by Henry Drummond ‘(Hodder 
and Stoughton) ; ‘‘The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges”—Obadiah and Jonah, 
with Notes and Introduction, by the Ven. T. T. 
Perowne (Cambridge: University Press) ; 
Christianity and Common-sense: a Pilea for the 
Worship of our Heavenly Father, and also for 
the Opening of Museums and Galleries on 
Sunday, by A Barrister (Chapman and Hall); 
Sunday Meditations, Adapted to the Course of 
the Christian Year, by Daniel Moore (Religious 
Tract Society); Sermons and Lectures to Theo- 
logical Students, by the Rev. M. Kaufmann 
(Birkenhead: Griffith) ; Holiness in Daily Life, 
by George Tugwell (Walter Smith); Christian 
Ministry to the Young: a Book for Parents, 
Pastors, and Teachers, by Samuel G. Green 
ors a Tract Society); Genesis the Third: 

istory not Fable, by Edward White (Unwin) ; 
The Risen Life: Hymns and Poems for the 
Christian Year, by Richard ©. Jackson 
(Masters) ; The Knell of Time, by the Author of 
“Life and Truth” (Nisbet); Christian Ideals 
and Hopes: an Argument from Moral Beauty, 
by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt (S. P. 0. K.); 
Studies in Church History, by Henry O. Lea 
(Philadelphia: Henry ©. Lea’s Son and Oo.) ; 
Sacred Scriptures of the World, Oompiled, 
Edited, and in part Retranslated by the Rev. 
Martin K. Schermerhorn (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons); &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. R. Bosworts Smitn’s Life of Lord Law- 
rence, Which is issued in America by Messrs. 
Scribner, has met with a reception more enthu- 
siastic than any other English book republished 
there in recent years. The Government of the 
United States have ordered that a copy of it 
shall be placed not only in the library of every 
ship in the navy, but also in every public library 
throughout the country. It must be rare that 
a writer and his subject are found to be so 
worthy of one another, and of such a distinction, 
We have reason to hope that our suggestion of 
a popular edition of the work may be realised at 
some not very distant date. But when a book 
runs through three editions in a few weeks at 
the price of thirty-six shillings, it is hardly to 
be expected that the author should at once 
consent to interfere with so successful a sale. 


We understand that Mr. Stopford Brooke 
intends to enlarge his Primer of English Litera- 
ture into a full History of the subject. 


Mr. Lzwis OARROLL’s new book hyme ? 
and Reason? will be abundantly illustrated by 
Mr. Henry Holiday and Mr. Arthur B. Frost. 
Ir will be good news to many that Mr. 
Walter Besant has prepared a little volume of 
Readings from Rabelais, which will be published 
soon by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire has, at Mr. Furni- 
vall’s request, again lent his 1597 Quarto of 
‘¢ Richard III.” to Mr. Griggs to be photo- 

aphed for the series of Shakspere Quarto 
Toatiostion, The reproduction of the book will 





be ready in August, it is hoped, 
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Mr. JuLian HawTHoRNE’s novel, “Fortunes 
Fool,” is at last resumed in the July number 
of Macmillan’s Magazine, and will shortly be 
ssued by Messrs. Macmillan in two volumes. 


Messrs. Kecan Pavut, TRENCH AND Co. will 
shortly publish a small work, under the title of 
The Economic Revolution of India, by Mr. A. K. 
Connell, author of Discontent and Danger in 
India. It consists of an examination of the 
financial and economic results of the Public 
Works policy pursued by the Indian Govern- 
ment during the last thirty years, and is to 
some extent a reply to Sir John Strachey’s 
Finances and Public Works of India. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a popular 
edition of Baron von Nordenskidld’s Voyage of 
the Vega, with portrait, maps, and illustrations. 


THE new volume in the ‘‘ English Citizen ” 
Series will contain India, by Mr. J. 8. Cotton, 
and Colonies and Dependencies, by Mr. E. J. 
Payne. 

A NEw volume on the Theory and Practice of 
Education, by the head-master of Uppingham 
School, will be published very shortly by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


Messrs. Burns AND OaTEs have in the press 
a work by the Rev. Henry Formby, entitled 
Hebraice, Graece, Latine ; or, the True Philoso- 
phy of the Christian School. It is a sequel to 
the author’s Investigation into the Growing 
Unbelief of the Educated Classes. 


THE new volume of ‘‘ Philosophical Olassics 
for English Readers” will be Leibnitz, by Mr. 
Theodore Merz. 


Mr. H. E. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON has com- 
pleted the first part of his work on The Stapel- 
tons of Yorkshire, on which he has been long 
engaged. It promises to form an important 
contribution to Yorkshire family history. 


WE understand that the forthcoming number 
of the Westminster Review will contain a paper 
by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson upon ‘ Wallenstein 
in Connexion with the Drama.” 


Mr. Epmonp Gotpsmin, of Edinburgh, the 
hon. secretary of the Aungeroyle Society, has 
printed a prospectus of “‘ curious and out-of-the- 
way books,” which he proposes to print privately 
for the gratification of a select body of sub- 
scribers. The list comprises many rarities 
which are well worthy of being re-issued, but the 
editor does not seem to be aware that several 
volumes in his proposed eeries of reprints have 
been included in the accurate reproductions of 
Prof. Arber, which are the delight of all scholars. 
We especially refer to Webbe’s Trauailes, King 
James's Counterblast to Tobacco, Prince’s Chrono- 
logical History of New England, and the Secrets 
of Angling by Dennys. Nor do we see the 
utility of reprinting a work which can be 
purchased in the second-hand book market so 
frequently as Thomas Wright's Political Songs of 
England, one of the publications of the Camden 
Society. By bringing such books as these into 
the selection Mr. Goldsmid is doing an injury 
to the rest of his series, many of which deserve 
such a circulation as he proposes. 


THE new Calendar of ‘‘ Treasury Papers” 
just issued under the direction of the Master of 
the Bolls extends from August 1, 1714, to the 
end of 1719. Among the subjects of domestic 
and historical interest which receive elucida- 
tion are :—The Cattle Plague which broke out 
at the end of 1714; the Rebellion of 1715; 
Scottish affairs; the Royal African Company ; 
the poor Palatines; and the administrative 
— of the Commissioners of Customs and 

tamp Duties. There are also a few interesting 
biographical notices of the Duke of Douglas, 
William Penn, and Sir Obristopher Wren. 
So me of the miscellaneous matters of interest 
contained in the volume may be classified under 
the following heads :—Colonial Bishops ; Con- 





science Money ; the Custom House, London ; 
the Demolition of Dunkirk; the Public Seals ; 
Parliamentary Elections; the Records at the 
Tower of London and elsewhere ; and Trade and 
Manufactures. The editor, Mr. Joseph Reding- 
ton, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records, 
draws attention in his Preface to a curious 
letter from Capt. Wivell, the commander of the 
Fubbs yacht, who thought the ‘‘honour of 
the nation” would stand higher if his bed on 
board his yacht were decorated with damask. 
The gallant captain cites the precedent of other 
yachts in making this application, but his best 
claim on the Lords of the Treasury would seem 
to have been his statement that he was the 
oldest captain in England. 

Mr. W. J. RotFE announces that his editions 
of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Poems” (one volume) and 
“Sonnets ” (one volume) will be out on June 20, 
and that ‘‘ Titus Andronicus” has been sent 
to press. This will form the fortieth volume 
of his edition of Shakspere’s Works, and will 
complete it. The Life, &c., will be an extra, 
or independent, volume. 

THE fifth volume of the Modern Scottish Poets, 
by Mr. D. H. Edwards, of the Brechin Adver- 
tiser, will appear at an early date. Another 
volume, completing the work, will notice a 
number of Scottish-American authors. Mr. 
Edwards is also engaged on a History of Brechin. 


Wira the title The Water Highways of the 
Interior of Africa, Mr. James Stevenson has 
published a carefully written little book, which 
contains a number of excellent maps, and gives 
a large amount of interesting information on 
the products, state of trade, and means of com- 
munication in Central Africa. The author's 
practical object is to show the way to a further 
development of commerce with the natives, and 
to point out the means of putting a stop to the 
slave trade, now carried on with such appalling 
activity. 

THE first number of the new volume of the 
Pictorial World will contain a story by Mr. D. 
Christie Murray, entitled ‘‘The Way of the 
World,” illustrated by Mr. Hal Ludlow. 


Mr. H. Weston-EveE, head-master of Uni- 
versity College School, has been appointed Dean 
of the College of Preceptors, in the place of the 
late A. K. Isbister. 

THE Académie des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques has elected Prof. Flint, of Edinburgh, 
as corresponding member, in the place of the 
late Sig. Mamiani. 

UnneEr the title Datos, epigrdficos é histéricos, 
de Talavera de la Reina, Padre Fita has re- 
eappaee as a pamphlet, with Fortanet, of Madrid, 

is recent articles in the Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia. It contains, besides 
corrections and additions to the Corpus In- 
scriptionum, an interesting ecclesiastical docu- 
ment of 1204, and extensive taxation and other 
lists relating to the Aljama of the Jews in 
Talavera. 

THERE is announced for publication in Seville, 
Madrid, and Barcelona, a ‘‘ Biblioteca de las 
tradiciones populares Espajiolas,” edited by 
Antonio Machado y Alvarez (Demofilo). A 
volume of 300 pages is to appear each quarter. 
The subscription is 15 frs. 


WirTH reference to the plot of The Giant’s 
Robe, the novel by the author of Vice Versd, 
which opens the first number of the new series 
of the Cornhill, a correspondent writes :— 


“‘In 1879, W. W. Follett Synge published (with 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall) a novel called Zom 
Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist, which turns 
on just the same subject as The Giant’s Robe. 
Tom Singleton, who has had great experience of 
amateur theatricals, and knows what will ‘ go,’ 
sends home a play to a barrister, whose own plays 





are rejected for want of that knowledge; the 





barrister is called Graham, and is the 
of the novel, as the schoolmaster is to 
Giant's Robe.’’ 


wee the ges of last week, 
p. 454, col. 2, paragraph 7, for ‘‘ Asaher,” read 
Ashbee ; and for “Allabone,” read Allibone. 


false hero 
be of 








GERMAN JOTTINGS, 


THE Prussian Ministry of Education has issued 
new regulations with regard to subjects that 
should, and that should not, be taught in 
public schools. In lessening the limits of 
natural science, the Minister observes that an 
acquaintance with the hypotheses of Darwin 
and others is not required, and that such sub- 
jects should be entirely excluded from the 
regular course of instruction in natural science. 


Pror. KéLBrne has just produced an admir- 
ably thorough edition of the Early-English 
romance of Sir Tristrem, and has dedicated it 
to the memory of the first editor of the poem, 
Sir Walter Scott. Prof. Kélbing’s very full 
notes illustrate the subjects of the romance as 
well as its lan e ; his Glossary is exhaustive; 
his Introduction deals with the authorship and 
all the specialties of the poem; and he has 
appended a German translation of it. The book 
is a credit to its editor. 

F. A. Brocxnavs, of Leipzig, will publish 
this year Dr. Oscar Lenz’s account of his 
second great African expedition (which he 
made in the disguise of a Mussulman in 1879- 
80), under the title, Timbuktu, Reise durch 
Marokko, die Sahara und den Sudan. It will be 
remembered that this journey was undertaken 
at the request of the German Afrikanische 
Gesellschatt. 

Dr. A. NEMENYI announces a book under 
his editorship—Das moderne Ungarn—in which 
the Hungarians will describe themselves and 
their land. It is to consist of a series of essays 
and sketches by W. Deak, Aeboth, Jokui, 
Pulssky, Vambery, Hevesi, Mikesath, Eétviss, 
&c. The name of Adolf Doczi (Dux), who has 
popularised Hungarian literature in Germany 
by his translations, does not appear in the list. 

HERR ADELBERT KUHN, of Weimar, has 
produced a very interesting volume under the 
title of Schiller, sein Leben und sein Streben. It 
does not pretend to give a continuous narrative 
of the poet’s life, or a general critical survey of 
his works; but it is a collection of facts 
connected with his life and works which will 
be indispensable for the future biographer of 
the poet. Among the curiosa we find an 
extract from an ‘‘ Auction Catalogue,” in 
which an autograph MS. is offered for sale 
that Schiller is said to have written in 1808— 
three years after his death! 

THE well-known lexicographer, Dr. Daniel 
Sanders, to whom Germany owes so great a 
debt of gratitude for his Deutsches Worterbuch, 
has just issued a most useful and comprehen- 
sive monograph on the ‘Construction of 
Sentences in Germap,” under the title of 
Satzbau und Wortfolge in der deutschen Sprache. 
In this work he has brought the bewildering 
mass of rules concerning ‘‘German construc. 
tion” into a compact whole, and we heartily 
recommend the book to both teachers and 
students of German in this country. We have 
rarely met with a more systematic and exhaust- 
ive treatise on so intricate a subject. 


Dr.Hatcn’s Bampton Lectures have appeared 
in a German form aan : Ricker) under the 
editorship of Dr. A. Harnack, with the title 
of Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen 
Kirchen im Alterthum. 

THE Oesterreichische Rundschau for June con- 
tains an article (the first of a series) by Prof. J. 
Schipper entitled ‘‘ Altenglische Humoristen : 
Geoffrey Chaucer.” 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table :—Oorrespondance minis- 
térielle du Cumte J.-H.-E. Bernstorf, in two 
volumes, and Len eldre Grev Bernstorffs Minis- 
terium, introductory to the preceding (Copen- 
hagen: Glydendal); Studi biografici e biblio- 
grafict sulla Storia della Geografia in Italia, per 
G. Uzielli e P. Amat di S. Filippo, in two 
volumes, Second Edition (Rome: Societi geo- 
grafica Italiana); Histoire de la Participation 
des Belges aux Campagnes des Indes orientules 
néerlandaises, sous le Gouvernement des Pays-Bas 
asm « par Eugéne Gruyplants (Brussels: 
pineux); Alexandre Vinet, considérée comme 
Apologiste et Moraliste chrétien, par F.-L.-Fréd. 
Chavannes, and the same title in Dutch, door 
Dr. J. Cramer (Leyden : Brill) ; Die Verfassung 
des Friinkischen Reichs, von Georg Waitz, Ger- 
man Translation, Vol. II., Part 1, Second 
Edition (Kiel: Homann); Etudes de Religion et 
de Littérature anciennes : I.—La Légende a’ Enée 
avant Virgile, par J.-A. Hild (Paris: Leroux) ; 
Das Landgesetz fiir Irland vom Jahre 1881, in 
deutscher Uebersetzung und im Original, von 
Dr. Eduard Wiss aula: Duncker and 
Humblot; London: Nutt); Studien und Vor- 
schitige auf dem Gebiete des Lebensversicherungs- 
Geschiftes, von Johannes Jénds (Berlin: Putt- 
kammer and Miihlbrecht); Urkunden aus den 
enticht Archivi der Biblioteca communale von 
Verona, von Dr. Jos. Kohler (Wurzburg: 
Stahel); Die eiyentliche Hauptfrage im gegen- 
wirtigen Mittelechulstreit, von Ur. G. Neudecker 
(Wiirzburg: Stuber); Von Kants Einfluss auf 
die deutsche Kultur, yon Dr. Hermann Coben 
(Berlin: Diimmler); Kulturgeschichte in ihrer 
natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur Gegenwart, yon 
Friedrich von Hellwald, Third Edition, Parts I. 
and IL. (Augsburg: Lampart; London: Triib- 
ner); Grundziige der Moral, von Dr. Georg von 
Gizycki (Leipzig: Friedrich); Blicke in die 
Religionsgeschichte, zu Aufaog des zweiten 
christlichen Jahrhunderts, mit Beriicksichti- 
gung der angriuzenden Zeiten, Part II., von 
Dr fc Jou! (Breslau : Schottlaender) ; Deutsche 
Litteraturdenkmale des 18. Juhrhunderts— 
Versuch einiger Gedichte, von F. von Hagedorn 
(Heilbronn: Henninger); Le Christianisme et 
ia Méthode expérimentale, Uh. Lagrange, 
precédé d’une Lettre de M. Ernest Naville 
(Lausanne : Imer) ; L’ Année scientifique et indus- 
trielle, par Louis Figuier, Vingt-mxe¢me Anvée 
(Paris: Hachette) ; Les Epreuves a’ Htienne, par 
J. Girardin (Paris: Hachette) ; Sous les Chénes 
verts, par N. de Séménow (Paris: Calmapn 
Lévy) ; Histoire de la Terre, par H. de Lagrené 
(Paris: Rothschild); Annuaire diplomatique et 
consulaire (Gotha: Perthes) ; &c., &c. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ON OPENING THE ‘‘ PARADISO.” 


Wrru tremulous awe I come, great Florentine, 
To trace thy path from circling sphere to sphere 
That wheels about our middle earth, in fear 
Of the white ardour of that soul of thine 
Concentred in the third last song divine. 
But I will pray thee by those eyes most dear 
Wisepen thine eyes drew their strength of vision 


clear, 
And follow her and thee thro’ hosts that shine. 


So shall I see the heavens flush for shame 
At the Apostle’s iterated cry : 
So hear the antique father of thy name 
Pronounce the exile’s doom, and drawing nigh 
‘To the bounds and source of light behold in flame 
‘The symbol of the Trinal Mystery ! 


U. E. DAwKINs, 








OBITUARY. 
HENRY FRANCIS TURLE. 


WirH a great shock I heard of the death of 
Mr. Henry Francis Turle. It was only a week 


or two before that I had met him, seemingly in 








the enjoyment of the best of health, and 
brimming over with his usual cheerfulness of 
disposition. Then came the news, which most 
of us refused at first to credit, of his sudden 
death. Last Thursday, June 28, he stopped 
at home with a slight indisposition, to which 
neither he himself, his medical attendant, 
nor his relations attached any importance. In 
the evening he was speaking to a servant, when, 
without a moment’s warning, he fell back on 
his chair and wes dead. 

His interest was centred in two things —the 
literary journal which he conducted, and the 
buildings within the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. At first the assistant of Dr. Doran in 
the management of Notes and Queries, he had 
been since that gentleman's death the sole 
editor. That the paper which Mr. Thoms 
brought to a high state of perfection, and Dr. 
Doran had worthily maintained, should be left 
unimpaired at his own death was Mr. Turle’s 
great wisb, and his prayer has been granted. 
Never since its establishment has Notes and 
Queries been more generally entertaining than 
it is at present. As one who hed passed nearly 
the whole of his life, in schooldays as well as in 
manhood, under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, he laboured zealously for the foundation 
which he loved. He mourned over the con- 
dition into which the school had passed. He 
deplored the changes which had been made in 
the structures around it. The earnestness with 
which he regarded every number of his paper, 
and every institution in Westminster, was ex- 
tended to the welfare of his friends. They 
recognised his kindness during his life ; they 
can only repeat their acknowledgments after his 
death. A better friend never lived. 


W. P. Courtney. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE new Cornhill Magazine is extremely dis- 
appointing; and, unless the succeeding numbers 
of the fresh series are a great improvement 
upon the one now before us, it will be necessary 
to consider the Cornhill as practically given up 
by the educated reader. The change in price 
from a sbilliag to sixpence will obviously fail 
to reconcile him to inferior quality in literature 
and in illustration ; yet this 1s apparently what 
awaits him. The first chapters of the new 
novel by the author of Vice Versd are feeble in 
themselves, and they betray the plot with in- 
artistic haste. One or two of the shorter tales 
are almost without literary merit. One, again, 
the tale of a ‘‘ Lay Figure” which was really a 
dressed-up skeleton, has a certain touch of 
constructive power ; and the ‘‘ Warning,” which 
we presume to be Mr. Payn’s—a warning ov 
failure of memory—is tolerably entertaining, 
though not at all up to the best level of the 
writer. The illustrations, we regret to say, are 
no improvement on the text. Among the best 
are Mr. W. Ralston’s ; but they, in common with 
the others, suffer, it appears, from having been 
badly cut or badly printed. The paper is of 
poor quality. Altogether, indeed, unless, as 
we intimated above, there is to be a marked 
improvement hereafter, itis clear thatthe Uorn. 
hill can only appeal to a different public from 
that which has hitherto supported it. 


THE Contemporary Review, after a life of 
seventeen years, likewise begins a new series 
with the July number. So far as we understand 
the new departure, it will consist in making 
permanent certain features which have hitherto 
been only occasional. For the future, each 
monthly number will contain—(1) a review of 
life aud thought in a foreign country, by a 
native; (2) summaries of the work done in 
literature, science, art, &c.; (3) notices of 
books. Uf these three new departments we 
take leave to think the first the only really 
desirable one. At the present time, when 


newspapers deal in little but telegraphic news, 
it is more than ever important that Bnglish- 
men should be informed of the general tenden- 
cies of thought and conduct abroad ; and, if the 
other writers at all approach the wide know- 
ledge, the soundness of judgment, and the 
grace of style shown by M. G. Monod in the 
current number, we have no hesitation in 
prophesying success for this venture. But the 
other two departments we do not care about. 
Summaries, such as those of which we have 
specimens, are not wanted by scholars, and 
will not be read much by the general public. 
They are both too long and too short. And to 
give ‘‘ literary notices of all important new 
books” we know from experience to be impos- 
sible—even in four times the space allotted. 


CoNSIDERABLE artistic interest attaches to the 
current number of Merry England. Mrs. 
Meynell’s article, ‘‘ The Story of a Picture,” 
is illustrated with nine reproductions of studies 
made by Sir Frederick Leighton for his 
noble design for the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, ‘‘And the sea gave up the dead 
that were in it.” The studies in them- 
selves are most interesting; and, though Mrs. 
Meynell modestly speaks of herself as an out- 
sider, her comments are characterised by know- 
ledge as well as judgment. Mrs. Butler also 
contributes an illustration, entitled ‘‘A Cis- 
tercian Shepherd,” which accompanies an 
article by Mr. J.G. Cox. The design itself is 
more successful than the manner in which it is 
reproduced, though it may be urged that sheep 
lend themselves readily to a somewhat woolly 
treatment. “In a Berkshire Village a Hundred 
Years Ago” is the title of a readable article by 
the Rey. J. F. Cornish. 








SOME BOOKS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mr. GEorGE SAINTSBURY vient de publier une 
collection de Specimens of French Literature 
from Villon to Hugo (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 
Considéré sous le rapport du choix des mor- 
ceaux, ce livre est excellent et témoigne de la 
grande connaissance que Mr. Saintsbury posséde 
de la littérature Francaise. 11 y a pourtant 
quelques remarques i faire au sujet de certains 
auteurs. Ainsi Sainte-Beuve est représenté 
seulement par un fragment d'un article de 
critique sur ‘‘ Parny, Lamartine, and Victor 
Hugo.” En revanche, aucune picce de ses 
poésies n’est citée, et cependant la place de 
Sainte-Beuve comme fotte dans le mouvement 
romantique est tids-importente, puisque c’est 
certainement de son Joseph Delorme qu’est issue 
la portion moderne et psychologique des Fleurs 
du Mal de Charles Baud-laire. Parmi les 
écrivains de cette méme époque romantique, 
Mr. Saintsbury a omis aussi le charmant pucte 
Brizeux qui devait trouver sa place & cété de 
Barbier, son ami. Il me semble encore que le 
morceau d’Honoré de Balzac aurait pu étre 
choisi de mamére & donner plus exactement 
V'idée de son génie propre. r. Saintsbury a 
pris ‘A Scene in Norway,” description trés- 
brillante, mais tout 4 fait en dehors des 
habitudes du style de Balzac. Car elle fait 
partie d’un roman mystique—Seraphita, qui est 
une exception dans ]’couvre de l'auteur. O’est, 
au contraire, quelqu’une des descriptions d'un 
coin de la province Frangaise qu'il eut fallu 
détacher, car c’est Ji ott Balzac est incom- 
parable. C'est beaucoup aussi d'avoir dunné 
deux morceaux du trés-médiocre chansonnier 
Panard taudis qu'il n’y a pas un seul extrait 
des délicieux Mémoires du prince de Ligne. 
Mais, comme on voit, ce sont Ji des fai- 
blesses de dé tail, et il n’était pas possible dans 
un ouvrage qui parcourt quatre siécles litté- 
raires et davantage, de les éviter tout a fait. 
Le méme éloge doit étre donné au texte des 
morceaux choisis, qui a été trés-soigneusement 





collationné d’aprés les meilleures éditions. A 
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mon sens la plus grande critique qu'il y ait 4 
faire au livre porte sur l’ordre des morceaux : 
Mr. Saintsbury a voulu que le rangement de ses 
Specimens of French Literature correspondit 
exactement 4 l’ordre ot: les noms des auteurs 
sont amenés dans son Histoire. Il en résulte 
que des fragments de dates trés-diverses sont 
voisins les uns des autres. Par exemple, un 
extrait de Sénancour, qui est mort en 1846 et 

ui écrivait son Obermann au commencement du 
siécle, préctde immédiatement un extrait de 
Montesquieu, qui, comme on sait, donna ses 
chefs-d’couvres avant 1750. ‘Les extraits de 
Chateaubriand arrivent avant ceux de Vauven- 
argues, et ceux d’André Chénier avant ceux de 
Diderot. Mr. Saintsbury n’aurait-il pas pu 
éviter l’apparent désordre que ces singuliers 
déplacemeuts de dates donnent 4 son excellent 
ouvrage, en adoptant un rangement des extraits 
conforme & la chronologie, et en renvoyant par 
de petites notes aux pages correspondantes de 
son Histoire? Il aurait obtenu ainsi tous les 
avantages de eon présent livre, sans ]’incon- 
a tout extérieur d’ailleurs, que j’ai sig- 
nalé. 

La collection des Grands LEerivains de la 
France que publie la maison Hachette vient de 
s‘enrichir du premier volume des ceuvres de La 
Fontaine. On y trouvera une excellente notice 
sur le potte par M. Paul Mesnard, et les cing 
premiers livres des fables avec des notes de 
MM. Julien Girard et Desfeuilles, qui contien- 


nent tous les renseignements philologiques et. 


historiques qui peuvent faciliter histoire du 
style de La Fontaine. Le livre est imprimé 
d’aprés le dernier texte des Fables publié du 
vivant de l’auteur en 1678, 1679 et 1694. La 
division adoptée pour les fables est celle de 
Védition de 1705 (Paris: H. Charpentier). On 
a du rejeter la trés-confuse division de La Fon- 
taine lui-méme, laquelle, comme la remarqué 
Walckenaér, n’a plus de sens dans une réim- 
pression totale. 


ALA librairie Calmann-Lévy vient de paraitre 
un trés-intéressant volume sur la vie mondaine 
dans le dix-huitiéme siécle francais. Le titre 
de l’ouvrage est Les dernidres Années de Madame 
@Epinay. Il a été composé d’aprés des docu- 
ments nouveaux par MM. Lucien Perey et 
Gaston Maugras, et fait suite au précédent 
ouvyrage des mémes auteurs sur la Jeunesse de 
Madame @’Epinay. Les sources de ce travail 
sont une partie inédite des Mémoires de Madame 
d’Epinay retrouvée par les auteurs aux Archives 
nationales et 4 la bibliothéque de l’Arsenal 4 
Paris, ainsi qu'une correspondance manuscrite 
de Grimm et de Madame d’Epinay et de cette 
derniére avec son fils. Pau Bourcert. 








NOTES FROM MELBOURNE. 
May 20, 1883, 

SEVERAL new professorships have been estab- 
lished at the Melbourne University—viz., a 
Professorship of Chemistry, to fill which Mr. 
Kirkland, formerly lecturer on the subject, has 
been appointed ; Prof. Allan fills the new Chair 
of Anatomy ; Prof. Kernoh that of Engineering ; 
and Prof. Andrew that of Applied Mathematics. 
Prof. Morris has also been elected to a Chair of 
English, French, and German Language and 
Literature. The university has increased very 
much during the last two years, and now 
numbers almost four hundred students. It 
speaks well for Melbourne that its students are 
recruited from all parts of the Australian con- 
tinent, including Tasmania and Queensland. 

Mr. Ormond, to whose munificence is due 
the college which bears his name, has deter- 
mined to spend £40,000 more in finishing his 
good work. 

Sir W. Clark, Bart., and his brother have 
added a wing to Trinity College, and both of 
these affiliated colleges are full of students, 





The Working Men’s Oollege, originated by 
Mr. Ormond and materially assisted by the 
indefatigable efforts of its hon. secretary, 
Prof. Pearson, of Oriel College, is to be at once 
begun. It is to cost £10,000, and will be built 
in Swanston Street, near the Public Library. 

The trustees of the Public Library and 
National Gallery of Melbourne have thrown 
open their picture gallery on Sunday after- 
noons to the public. Parliament is dis- 
posed to resent this action, but the country 
seems to back up the action of the trustees ; 
and, as Melbourne is the only town in the 
Australasian colonies where such institutions 
are closed on Sundays, it is hard to suppose 
that Parliament will not be compelled to adopt 
the policy of the trustees whom the Govern- 
ment have from time to time appointed. 

Prof. Walker, who had just arrived in Auck- 
land to occupy the Chair of Mathematics in 
that university, was drowned while yachting, 
and Prof. Tucker had a narrow escape. 








READINGS AND MUSIC FROM 
BROWNING. 


TuE Browning Society signalised the end of a 
second year of successful work on Friday, June 
29, by the repetition of the experiment made last 
summer of an “entertainment” consisting of 
readings, recitals, and musical renderings of 

assages from the poet’s works. The Botanic 

heatre of University College was even fuller 
than before—indeed, crowded with an audience 
who evidently appreciated and enjoyed the 
selection which had been made. It would be 
unjust not to recognise the great difficulty of 
selecting from Mr. Browning’s poetry when the 
— is not education, but entertainment. 

e is so “terribly in earnest” even in his 
humour that it would be ungracious to com- 
plain, for instance, of the comparative absence 
of the humorous from the programme; and, 
again, so much of his writing is, in a sense, 
theological. The ‘‘ Pied Piper” had already 
done duty, and “Holy Cross Day ” (well read 
by Mr. J. King) was, under all the circum- 
stances, as good a choice as could have been 
made. But the ripple of mirth in the audience 
contrasted seamh—as unpleasantly—with 
its general gravity. 

The plays were unrepresented on this occa- 
sion. Where selection is so difficult, they afford 
egg the readiest mine for quarrying from, 
‘or scenes bear removal better than ex- 
tracts, and there are scenes in, for instance, 
“Strafford” and ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” which 
would light up a programme. Still, Mr. 
Browning’s plays are not his most characteristic 
works; and if those who were responsible 
elected to walk by faith and not by sight, they 
seem to have had their reward. 

Miss L. Drewry recited ‘‘ Love among the 
Ruins,” ‘‘ Before” and ‘‘ After,” and ‘‘ Pheidip- 
pides.” The last is perhaps too long, unless it 
can be followed without effort, which was hardly 
the case. Miss Hickey gave a fine passage 
from Pompilia, in the ‘‘ Ring and the Book,” 
with much grace and feeling. This time—it is 
not always so—the male readers were, on the 
whole, the best heard; andin particular Mr. 
R. F. Horton’s ‘‘ Martin Relph” was a gem of 
what some old writers would have called ‘‘a 
just and proper elocution.” The stillness of a 
large audience is seldom so absolute as during 
this reading. The same gentleman read “ Tray ;” 
and ‘*Donald” and ‘‘ Rudel to the Lady of 
Tripoli” were well given by Mr. D. S. MacColl. 

An argument of “Martin Relph” and of 
‘* Pheidippides”” was appended to the pro- 
gramme. A word or two of introduction to 
some of the readings would not have been 
amiss; it is sometimes given on like occasions 
in the case of authors who do not require such 
watchful following as Mr. Browning. 


For music, the Cavalier tunes, which found so 
much favour on the first occasion, were wisely 
| repeated ; and three songs were given as set to 
}bmusic by Mr. Malcolm Lawson—namely, “ Tell 
}me, you who do not love her,”’ sung by himself ; 
‘* You'll love me yet” (from “ Pippa Passes”), 
by Miss Lawson ; and ‘‘ One way of love,” by 

r. Montague Shepherd. Mr. Lawson also 
played a toccata from Galuppi, which was a wel- 
come variety and much enjoyed. No doubt there 
is not much by Mr. Browning that lends itself 
readily to musical treatment, and poems fitted 
into music like pictures into frames are seldom 
quite satisfactory. Still, if inspiration should 
visit the right man in the right mood, there 
would be nothing in English song sweeter than 
‘* The year’s at the spring,” or the first stanza 
in each case of ‘* O day, if I squander,” or ‘‘ Oh 
to be in England”—nothing more impressive 
than ‘‘ The Lost Leader.” 

The performance ended with the lines “Touch 
him ne’er so lightly,” spoken as an epilogue 
by Miss Hickey (a happy conception—why not 
also a prologue ?); and a cordial vote of thanks 
rs the — and sayers brought the proceedings 

0 @ close. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE BISHOP COLENSO. 
87 Broadwater Down: July 3, 1883. 


In several of the accounts which have been 
given of Bishop Colenso’s studies in the Penta- 





teuch, it has of course been noted that in the 





an 
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latest. Part of his work he still adhered to his 
original view as to the relative dates of the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, maintain- 
ing the priority of the former, in opposition to 
the conclusions of Kuenen and the Dutch 
school, or, to use a term which now seems 
justifiable, the modern school of Biblical 
criticism. As Mr. Westlake, in the obituary 
notice published in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, remarks, Dr. Colenso, in the Preface 
to his seventh volume, wrote that he reserved 
‘‘ any final judgment, in deference to the opinion 
of Prof. Kuenen and other eminent writers.” It 
does not appear that he has published since 
that date (1879) any further expression of 
opinion on the subject ; and I think it will be a 
matter of much interest to those who recognise 
the various value of the Bishop’s critical in- 
vestigations, but who think he was mistaken on 
this important point, to know that he had seen 
reason to change his position, and to fallin with 
the general consensus of opinion on the sub- 
ject. A letter from Dr. Colenso, which I 
received just a month ago—not improbably 
the last he wrote on theological matters—con- 
tains the following interesting passage :— 


‘* At my time of life, and distracted as I have been 
from critical studies by the political events in 
Zululand, in which I have felt it my duty to 
concern myself (much against my personal wishes), 
I can hardly expect to be able to compose and 
publish another critical work, though I still take 
a deep interest in such labours, and at intervals, 
amid great interruptions, I have pursued my 
researches. As, however, in my published volumes 
I have maintained that the Elohistic narrative 
(Gen. i.—Ex. vi. 5) is the oldest portion of the 
Pentateuch, I wish to leave on record the fact that 
I have been compelled, by a thorough investiga- 
tion into the linguistic evidence, to abandon this 
view, and to regard the Elohistic narrative as a 
‘deposit’ (to use Mr. Wicksteed’s words) of the 
later ‘ priestly stratum’ [the reference is to an 
article, by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, on the Literature 
of Israel, in the Modern Review, January 1883]. 
But it ap to me still to stand by itself—i.e., 
broken off at Ex. vi. 5, and separated from the 
Exilic and post-Exilic priestly matter, and to be 
of older age than Ezekiel, to whom Ex. vi. 6-8 
appears to be due, and perhaps even to be older 
than Deuteronomy, which would account for 
Deut. x. 22 — Ex. i. 5, Jer. iv. 23, which seems to 
be a reminiscence of Gen. i. 2, Deut. iv. 32; comp. 
Gen. v. 1 (S872), &c.”’ 

Apart from these details of analysis, which 
may be left for the experts to consider, it would 
have been interesting to know what was the 
special linguistic evidence which led Dr. Colenso 
to abandon the old position which he had 
defended so tenaciously. If no account of this 
has been left, the conclusion, at any rate, is to 
be put on record ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that, as regards the main contention, the 
author's judgment, which is now, in so deeply 
to be lamented a sense of the word, his “‘ final ” 
one, was in the direction of that practical 
unanimity towards which the scientific Biblical 
criticism of the present day is tending. 

. CROMPTON JONES. 





East Dulwich, 8.E.: June 30, 1883, 


One little incident in the life of the late 
Bishop Colenso is so typical of his whole career 
that it may perhaps, and not uselessly, be 
added to the worthy tribute of his friend Mr. 
Westlake which appeared in the last number of 
the AcaADEMY. 

In 1865 there was perhaps a no more mis- 
understood and generally suspected body of 
men than those who composed the then 
Anthropological Society of London. The 
reasons were not difficult to find, its existence 
being a revolt against the slower, if more 
‘patient, method of ethnology, end constituting 
an energetic struggle to transform at once the 
facts of that science by their application to a 








broader theory—in fact, to build a science of 
anthropology on applied ethnology. Some of 
the most burning questions that could then be 
dealt with were most unflinchinglv discussed ; 
and, as the subjects of the ‘‘ Negro” and 
“Missionary Enterprise” were in turn taken 
up, the society, in time, was described in some 
quarters as an assembly of Atheists and slaye- 
owners. 

A paper having been read by the late Win- 
wood Reade on ‘‘ Efforts of Missionaries among 
Savages” which treated the question with 
tomahawk and club, the Bishop of Natal, who 
was one of the audience, subsequently con- 
tributed a paper himself on the same subject. 
Of course, it was more or less in the nature of 
a reply to Mr. Reade, but may remain a stand- 
ard of fair controversy. Dr. Colenso began 
by stating, in reference to the controverted 
paper: 

“‘There were some statements in it from which I 
dissented, and some which I much regretted; yet 
I felt that it was good to have the question raised— 
to have had the work of missionaries among 
savages inspected and discussed from a layman’s 
point of view ; and I was too well aware, from my 
own observations and experience, that some of 
Mr. Reade’s strictures were far from being un- 
deserved.”’ 

The general tone and contents of that paper 
(of which the ACADEMY is not an arena for 
discussion) were phenomenal alike as coming 
from a bishop and as addressed to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of that day. 

W. L. Distant. 








THE MSS. OF JUSTINIANUS AT HOLKHAM. 


Oxford : June 28, 1883, 

Montfaucon, in his Diarium Italicum (Paris ; 
1702), pp. 433-37, gives a brief account of the 
library of Julius Justinianus at Venice, adding 
that he had desired to work it up more carefully, 
but could not because the library at Justinianus’ 
death had fallen into unknown hands. It may 
not be without interest to scholars to learn that 
many of these MSS. of Julius Justinianus are 
now in the Earl of Leicester’s library at Holk- 
ham. If the genial librarian and vicar, the 
Rev. Alexander Napier, would compare the list 
in Montfaucon, with the volumes extant it 
would be a valuable service. I saw a number 
of the volumes in the list during a cursory 
glance at the library a few days ago, but will 
only refer to a MS. of Chrysostom on St. John 
of the eleventh century, and to a copy of the 
Gospels with Theophylact’s commentary, dated 
1228. Many of these MSS. contain a note at 
the top of the first page in Montfaucon’s hand. 
By omitting to observe that the month was 
October, Montfaucon subtracted 5508 instead of 
5509, thus making the date 1229. Roscoe’s 
MS. catalogue of the Holkham Library corrects 
Montfaucon for making a ¢ of a B, Roscoe 
himself, and not Montfaucon, being wrong; it 
is one of the zetas with a preceding vertical 
stroke, followed by a 3-shaped line; hence, 
Roscoe gives the date as 1224. 

CasPpAR RENE GREGORY. 








A SIAMESE BESTIARY. 
St. Bede’s College, Manchester. 

With reference to Dr. O. Frankfurter’s letter in 
the AcapEMy of June 16, allow me to say that 
a large collection of Siamese suphasit has been 
lately translatedinto French by M. Edouard Lor- 
geon. and published, with a brief Introduction,in 
the Bulletin de ? Athenée oriental (Nos. 1, 2, and 
4,1881 ; Nos. 2,3, and 4, 1882). The two sayings 
quoted by Dr. Frankfurter are given by M. 
Lorgeon on p. 273 of the Pulletin for 1881, in a 
slightly different translation, and with the 
substitution of the heron for what Dr, Frank- 


furter translates stork. The version ‘il ne 
mange que des cadavres: il est innocent” 
sounds certainly more natural than the renderip 

‘it eats only dead animals free from guilt a | 


sin.’ 


These suphasit are full of similar curious 
observations concerning all kinds of animals 
and birds. I venture to quote one or two 
specimens :— 


** Le crabe n’a pas de téte, et sait pourtant faire 
usage de ses pieds ; le serpent n’a pas de pieds, et 
il atteint en rampant le cime des arbres. La 
poule n’a pas de lait, et cependant elle réussit i 
nourrir ses poussins; quand un homme porte la 
haine dans son ceour, si impuissant qu’il paraisse, 
ne le méprisez pas.”’ 

**Le crapaud qui nait abrité par la fleur du 
lotus, ne sait pas gotiter les parfums de la fraiche 
corolle épanouie. Le phumara (scarabée géant), 
fiit-il 4 quatre lieues de distance, vient d’un vol 
rapide s’enivrer de la douce poussiére renfermée 
dans le sein de la fleur.” 

**Tl y a quatre choses fort difficiles 4 trouver : 
les pieds dans un serpent, le fiel dans un rat, le 
sang dans un crabe, et la vertu dans la guerre.” 


It is worthy of remark that one at least of 
the birds mentioned in these “ animal moralisa- 
tions””—viz., the swan—is unknown in Siam, 
and is only spoken of according to Indian 
traditions. 


L. C. CAsARTELLI. 





SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
Physiological Cruelty. By Philanthropos. (Tins- 
ley Bros.) This is one of the best-written 
answers to the sensational arguments of anti- 
vivisection agitators that has come under our 
notice. Beginning with an enquiry into the 
nature of pain and what we mean when we 
speak of ‘cruelty,’ the author proceeds to 
discuss the limit of our rights over the lower 
animals, concluding that ‘‘to make painful 
experiments upon living animals lies within an 
universally recognised right over them, and is 
not wrong in itself, but depends for its morality 
or immorality upon the circumstances and 
motives of each particular act.” The next 
chapter, on vivisection, disposes of the popular 
fallacy that shodelaalan experiments are 
necessarily, or even frequently, painful, The 
immense debt that physiology owes to the 
experimental method is then insisted upon ; 
and the true relations between physiology and 
practical medicine are pointed out with great 
force and clearness. There cannot be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that the chief use of 
physiological experiment has been to provide 
specific answers to pressing questions in medi- 
cine and surgery. Experiment has often done 
this, and the brilliancy of its occasional contri- 
butions to practice has tended to blind both its 
advocates and its opponents to its far greater 
and more beneficent, though more indirect, 
achievements in the theoretical field. It is not 
this or that discovery in physiology which might 
not be dispensed with, or arrived at by some 
other road; it is the entire change in the 
intellectual atmosphere surrounding the medical 
practitioner, in his way of looking at things, 
that constitutes the real debt owing from the 
a to the scientific department of biology. 
his is well seen by the author, who does not 
exaggerate in saying that physiology without 
experiment would be 


‘a hazy pseudo-science, working by guess, rashly 
trying by-paths in the dark, or timidly standing 
still for fear of making a mistake, blundering 
about among human lives, taking up a theory to- 
day and dropping it to-morrow, nebulous, in- 
consequent, untrustworthy.’’ 


Man before Metals. By N. Joly. (Kegan Paul, 








Trench and Oo.) So many works have been 
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written of late years on the subject of man’s 
antiquity that there is scarcely room for much 
novelty in telling the story once again. Prof. 
Joly, of Toulouse, in writing a volume for the 
‘**International Scientific Series,” necessarily 
traverses the familiar ground, and discourses on 
stone implements, bone-caves, kitchen-middens, 
lake-dwellings, and the like. The slender geo- 
logical sketch at the beginning of the volume is 
by no means satisfactory, and might have been 
omitted with advantage. It will be seen from 
the title that the work does not profess to 
compass the whole range of prehistoric archae- 
ology, but is limited to those obscure ages in 
which man is supposed to have been a stranger 
to the use of metals, excepting, perhaps, gold. In 
the second part of this volume Prof. Joly deals 
with the subject of Primitive Civilisation, and 
repeats the facts and arguments well known to 
English readers by the writings of Tylor, 
Lubbock, Evans, and Dawkins. Although the 
work is written by a distinguished disciple of 
the French school of anthropology, it exhibits 
rather the cautious spirit which breathes in the 
writings of the anthropologists of this country. 
Prof. Joly is free from any suspicion of rash- 
ness ; he seems anxious to keep within the pale 
of orthodoxy, and even has misgivings as to 
the existence of Miocene man. 


Celebrated American Caverns. By Horace O. 
Hovey. (Cincinnati: Clarke and Co. ; London: 
Crosby Lockwood.) The Rev. H. Hovey 
is well known as an enthusiastic explorer of 
subterranean America. The papers on cave 
exploration which he has contributed from time 
to time to Scribner's Magazine and other 
American periodicals have prepared the way for 
the work which he has just issued. In the 
early chapters he discourses on caves in 
general—their origin, their uses, and their 
contents; but the reader who is familiar 
with the well-known volumes of Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins need not linger over this part of the 
book. In fact, the interest of Mr. Hovey’s work 
centres in his description of the caves with 
which he is personally familiar. By far the 
greater part of his book is devoted to popular 
descriptions of the three grandest known 
examples of caves—the Mammoth cave in 
Kentucky, the Wvyandot in Indiana, and the 
Luray cave in Virginia. The Luray cave, 
which was discovered as recently as 1878, is 
now illuminated with the electric light and 
placed in telephonic communication with the 
neighbouring hotel. Mr. Hovey’s picturesque 
descriptions are illustrated with some capital 
wood-engravings and plans, the latter being in 
many cases of especial value since they are the 
results of his personal surveys. 


The Life of John Duncan, Scotch Weaver and 
Botanist. By William Jolly. With Portrait. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.)' Two years 
ago the author appealed to the benevo- 
lent public for assistance in smoothing the 
declining years of the subject of this memoir, 
then about eighty-six years old, who, after a 
life of untiring industry, had fallen, through no 
fault of his own, into the direst poverty. And 
the appeal met with a generous response. Only 
for a few mouths did he enjoy his happier 
fortune ; and his friend now brings his biography 
before the public. Few men have entered life 
under sorrier auspices than John Duncan. 
With the ban of illegitimacy on his birth; 
treated in childhood with revolting barbarity 
by his masters and companions; not even 
learning his alphabet at school—every chance 
of happiness seemed wrecked by a most un- 
fortunate marriage. His indomitable energy 
led him to teach himself, when a youth, to read 
and write, till, in later life, he even made some 
progress in the Greek New Testament ; his keen 
powers of observation and his deep love of 
nature made of him a botanist and an astrono- 





mer; and to these qualities must be added a 
true Scotch fervour of piety. It is well that the 
lesson of such lives should be on record. Our 
only doubt is whether, if Mr. Jolly could have 
compressed his 500 pages into 250 or less, the 
biography would not have been more widely 
read, quite as interesting, and more useful. 


The Sun: its Planets and their Satellites. 
A Course of Lectures on the Solar System by 
Edmund Ledger. “Gresham Lectures.” (Stan- 
ford.) Books on astronomy multiply rapidly, 
and the course of discovery is slow, so that, if 
something sensational is aimed at, the writer 
is driven to draw on his imagination, or, to put 
it ina more favourable light, to discuss proba- 
bilities which are at present unproven. Much of 
the vague half-knowledge with which the read- 
ing world is possessed concerning the worlds of 
space is derived from this sort of literature. 
Mr. Ledger’s excellent lectures, if carefully 
studied, will form a useful corrective to the 
fanciful literature of which we speak. There 
is not much in his pages that capnot be under- 
stood by any thoughtful person who will 
read it carefully. Not that it is easy reading: 
on such a subject knowledge is not to be 
gained without some effort. As an introduc- 
tion to astronomy for those who do not desire 
to make the science a special object of study, 
we know no book better suited. It is so 
carefully written that we apprehend that, 
when a thing is stated as certain, it is quite 
safe to receive it as such. The explanation of 
the methods used in estimating the relative 
weights of the members of our solar system 
seems to us remarkably clear. The comments, 
also, on the supposed influence of the moon on 
the weather are very good. Mr. Ledger makes 
a suggestion, which we have heard more than 
once before, but which always strikes us as 
very funny. He is of opinion that it would 
be a wise change to let Kaster be a moveable 
feast no longer, but that the day should be 
fixed once and for all. That some amount of 
convenience would follow we admit, but how 
is it to be done? Does Mr. Ledger think that 
a short Act of Parliament would accomplish it. 
Astronomy may lay claim to be the queen of the 
sciences—though somewhere or other, in his 
wilderness of collections, Randal Holme argues 
that this august title really belongs to heraldry 
—but she is not the only science in which man 
is capable of taking interest. History has some 
claims upon our attention, and such a wanton 
violation of historic tradition would rouse the 
ire of every man who had read a chronicle or 
examined the date of a charter. The disputes 
for long weary centuries between Constantinopie 
and Rome on this very question, which are 
unsettled yet, make us dread any further com- 
plication. 

Modern Metrology. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) We have deferred too 
long @ notice of this useful book on the metrical 
units and systems of the present century. In 
the hope of doing justice to the author’s origi- 
nal and laborious treatment of a complex and 
perplexing subject, we have waited for leisure, 
not merely to read the 450 pages of Mr. Jackson’s 
text and tables, but to verify his re-calculated 
values, and to appraise his proposed English 
metrical system. But in the end we find our- 
selves obliged to be content with a general but 
cordial recommendation of Modern Metrology. 
For exhaustive tables of equivalent weights and 
measures of all sorts, and for clear demonstra- 
tions of the defects of the various systems that 
have been proposed or adopted, Mr. Jackson’s 
treatise is without a rival. We are not, how- 
ever, in love with his new metrical system. 
This is founded on the weight of a cubic foot of 
water at 32° F.—namely, 998°79 commercial 
ounces, which are assumed to be 1,000 scien- 
tific ouncer, each thus differing from the old 





ounce by *12 per cent. One thousand ounces, 
or a foot weight, are called a talent; the 
divisions of the ounce are thousandths, 
called mils, and these are in subdivided 
into thousandths, called doits. The time has 
not arrived for the construction of a new 
metrical system, the constants and standards 
on which it must be based having to be re- 
determined. Till this has been done, we must 
accept for scientific use the French system, 
although we acknowledge its defects—notably 
the absurdity of measuring the kilogram-weight 
of distilled water at 4° Cent., while the measur- 
ing vessel itself is assumed to remain at the 
temperature of 0° Cent. 


The Typo-Nucleus Theory. By Otto Richter. 
(Maclachlan and Stewart.) The papers which 
together form the greater part of this pamphlet 
have, we think, previously appeared in the 
Chemical News. We confess ourselves unable 
to grasp the meaning of most of Dr. Richter’s 
views, nor can we accept much of that residual 
portion which we do understand. His funda- 
mental hyputhesis assumes that all elementary 
molecules are made up of an equal and even 
number of individual atoms so disposed with 
reference to the three conjugate axes of space 
as to exhibit the configuration of an “ elongated 
six-sided parallelopipedon.” Neither this 
**tube-like prismatic structure” nor the ima- 
ginary detail of its constituents and functions 
commends itself to an ordinary chemist. The 
absence of diagrams, the errors in mineral 
formulae, and the cumbrousand obscure diction 
of the whole paper do not encourage further 
study. What can we say to Dr. Richter’s 
new formula for autunite P— 

2P,0,—4(2UjO,) +2(2CaHO,) +7 aq. 








AN EROTIKON FROM POMPEII. 


On a piece of wall belonging to the theatrum 
tectum or Odeon of Pompeti, a building which 
Nissen dates about 75 BC., excavations con- 
ducted under the superintendence of Mau have 
recently laid bare several new graffiti, a full 
account of which, including his own transcripts, 
has been given by Sogliano in the Notizie dt 
Scavi for February of the present year (p. 52). 
Many of these are in Latin elegiacs, un- 
fortunately, in most cases, imperfectly preserved. 
One tetrastich, however, e~ists almost entire, 
and forms an interesting addition to the scanty 
remains of Roman erotic poetry in the first 
century 3B.c. The supplements are Prof. 
Biicheler’s. 
**Quid fi]t? vi me oculei, posquam deducxstis in 
ignem, 
no jn ad vim vestreis largificatis geneis. 
Verum] non possunt lacrumae restinguere 
flamam, 
hae]c os incendunt tabificantque animum.”’ 


The elision of the final s in laryificatis, the 
peculiar compounds Jlargificare, tabificare, the 
ei of oculei vestreis yeneis, the spellings posguam 
deducaustis lacrumae, combine to show that these 
verses were written before 700/54, and belong 
to the Sullo-Ciceronian period. Possibly, like 
many others of the Pompeian graffiti, they are 
written from memory—the composition of 
some known poet, copied by the love-stricken 
scribbler exactly or inexactly. In any case, 
their tone and style—nay, the very conceit of 
tears extinguishing the fire of love—is a close 
reproduction of the well-known epigrams 
by Valerius Aedituus, Porcius Liciniue, and Q. 
a oF which A. Gellius has preserved (N. A. 
xix. 9). 

Another distich contains a remarkable pun, 
quite in the style of Plautus :— 
‘*Sei quid Amor valeat nostei, sei te hominem scis, 

Commiseresce ; mihi da ueniam ut ueniam.”’ 


R, Exits, 
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OBITUARY. 
:; WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 

Mr. Witi1am SporriswooDE, whose death we 
briefly recorded last week, was born on January 
11, 1825. Hewas educated at Harrow, and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. He graduated in 
mathematics and carried off the mathematical 
scholarships of the university. Since then he 
has contributed largely to mathematical litera- 
ture, to which, indeed, he mainly devoted him- 
self until quite a recent date. His favourite 
department seems to have been those new 
branches of geometry and algebra in which 
such conspicuous progress has been made 
within the vast forty years. As a complete list 
of Mr. Spottiswoode’s publications has been 
recently published in Nature (April 26, 1883), it 
is uunecessary for us to discuss in detail his 
work in this direction. Somewhat late in 
life he gave much of his time to physical 
subjects; and one of the first-fruits of this 
changed attention wes the course of lectures on 
the ‘ Polarization of Light,” afterwards pub- 
lished under this title in the ‘ Nature” 
series. This excellent little book is even 
now the best elementary introduction to 
the subject accessible to the English student, 
though it is impossible that the entire field 
could be covered in ten elementary lectures 
printed almost as they were delivered. Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode’s power of exciting interest in this 
beautiful but difficult branch of optics was shown 
by the popularity of these lectures at the Royal 
Institution. Of late, Mr. Spottiswoode had been 
concentrating his attention on electrical in- 
vestigations ; and he was, we believe, at the time 
of his death engaged in a research the results 
of which we hope may still be given us. 

But, remarkable as Mr. Spottiswoode was asa 
savant, he was still more remarkable as an organ- 
iser and asa friend. ‘Lhere was noone who was 
more generally loved, or who better deserved to 
be so. In no society was he, or, in fact, could he 
be, ill spoken of. To his power as an organiser 
both the success of his own private business 
and the value placed on his services by such 
bodies as the British Association and the 
Royal Society, to both of which he was 
treasurer for several years, are a sufficient 
testimony. These are not the only societies of 
whose councils he was a permanent member. 
The Royal Institution and the Mathematical 
Society owe him much. And his power was 
not merely that of the good man of business, 
but seems to have sprung from an exceptional 
combination of business aptitude with sound 
judgment and a generous sympathy with the 
highest aims. This same generous sympathy 
has often aided his friends, and was extended 
to his relations with his workmen, who always 
regarded him with confidence as well as affec- 
tion. In few cases has there been so striking 
@ concurrence in the feeling of loss which has 
befallen the scientific world. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate, on November 1, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Edinburgh Geo- 
logical Sqciety. A conversazione will be held in 
the Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh, 
and an address will be delivered by the Duke 
of Argyll, the patron of the society. 


SrvcE the re-opening of the Parkes Museum at 
744 Margaret Street, W., by the Duke of Albany, 
weekly lectures have been given on subjects 
connected with the science of hygiene. The 
Dean of Llandaff will take the chair at the 
next lecture, on Thursday, July 12, at 8 p.m., 
when Dr. C. H. Ralfe, assistant-physician to 


the London Hospital, will give an address on 
*“The Hygiene of Schools.’ Admission is by 
ticket, free on application to the secretary, or 
by payment at the door. 


MEssRs. MAcMILLAN will shortly publish, in 


a little volume, the papers by Dr. T. Lauder 
Branton on ‘‘ The Nature of Inhibition and the 
Action of Drugs upon it” which haye recently 
appeared in Nature, 


DvuRING several years’ residence in Naples, 
Mr. H. J. Johuston-Lavis has been a close 
student of the geology of Vesuvius and Monte 
Somma. His studies have led him tojrecognise, 
in a paper lately submitted to the Deskagi 
Society of London, eight successive phases in 
the history of the volcano. The first phase of 
which any well-marked record still remains 
appears to have been one of chronic activity, 
manifested by the outflow of lava and the 
ejection of scoria. This was followed by a 
period of inactivity, when denudation was at 
work. The third phase was characterised by 
violent paroxysms, to which succeeded a period 
of chronic activity. Then came a quiescent 
stage, followed in due course by the paroxysms 
of the sixth phase, and the less violent mani- 
festations of the next epoch, which at length 
subsided into the chionic activity characteristic 
ef the modern period of Vesuvian history. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. 
(Tuesday, June 12.) 

Pror. Frower, President, in the Chair.—Dr. E. B. 
Tylor read a paper on ‘‘Old Scandinavian 
Civilisation among the Modern Esquimaux.”’’ 
Among other evidences of contact with Euro- 
pean civilisation the author made particular 
mention of the lamp used by the Esquimaux for 
cooking and for warming their dwellings. One of 
these primitive-looking lamps was exhibited by 
Dr. John Rae. It consists of a flat, semi-circular 
dish of steatite, or pot-stone, about fifteen inches 
in diameter and two inches and a-half deep, 
with slightly sloping sides. In it the natives burn 
oil, using for wick fragments of sphagnum, 
arranged along the edge of the lamp. Dr. Tylor 
considered that the metal lamps used in the South 
of Europe, and some of those used in Scotland at 
the present day, were exactly the same in principle 
as these Esquimaux lamps, and that they must all 
have been developed from the same original idea.— 
The Director read a communication from Mr. J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac describing some palaeolithic stone 
implements found by himself and Mr. J. Cockburn 
in Banda, a hilly district of the North-western 
Provinces of India. Specimens of these implements 
were exhibited, presented by Mr. Rivett-Carnac to 
the Institute.—Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt on ‘‘ Australian Beliefs.’’ 


(Tuesday, June 19.) 


A sprciaL meeting was held on June 19, at Picca- 
dilly Hall, by invitation of Mr. Ribeiro, to view 
the Botocudo Indians brought over by him to this 
country.Hyde Clarke, Esq., V.-P., was in 
the Chair, and Mr. A. H. Keane read a paper on 
the Botocudos.—Mr. Ribeiro presented the Insti- 
tute with a small collection of typical Botocudo 
weapons, 
(Tuesday, June 26.) 


Pror. Fiower, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith exhibited a collection of 
palaeolithic implements from Jeyton and 
Walthamstow.—Mr. R. B. White read a paper on 
the aboriginal races of the North-western pro- 
vinces of South America. This paper referred to 
a strip of country about 600 miles in length by from 
100 to 250 in width, bounded on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, and extending from 1° North lati- 
tude to the 8th parallel. It is now embraced by 
the States of Cauca and Antioquia, two of the 
nine States of the Columbian Union, which was 
formerly called New Granada.—Mr. J. Park 
Harrison read a paper on the relative length of 
the first three toes of the human foot. The 
author adduced evidence to show (1) that a long 
second toe was a racial characteristic existing at 
the present day in Egypt (according to Pruner 
Bey), in South-west Africa, and in many of the 
Pacific islands, including Tahiti. It appears also to 





have prevailed among the ancient Peruvians and 


Etruscans. (2) When met with in Europeans, 
—e perhaps, in Italy, it may be attributed 
y to narrow shoes, but sometimes to mix- 
ture of blood. (3) Mr. Harrison had ascertained, 
by measurements, that a second toe even slightly 
longer than the first was not, as generally sup- 
» common in statues of the best period of 
reek art, nor in accordance with the rules laid 
down in Flaxman’s lectures at the Royal 
Academy. (4) Unfortunately, the ity was 
being perpetuated by casts of the feet of Roman 
or Graeco-Roman statues, which, in some cases 
(as, for instance, that of the left foot of the 
Farnese Apollo), were modern restorations. 
Travellers were asked to observe the respective 
lengths of the toes in foreign countries, and 
especially in Italy. 


Roya Socrery or Lirsrature.—( Wednesday, 
June 27.) 


J. Haynes, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. Robert N. 
Cust read a paper on “Algeria, Tunisia, and 
the Sahara,’’ from observations made by him 
during a recent tour in that part of the world. 
Arrived at Algiers, the first thing that struck him 
was the beauty of the country and the abundance 
of herbage. The old houses are very interesting, 
but everything has been completely Frenchitied, 
except the strangely mixed population of Moors, 
Negroes, Kabyles, &c. There are no signs of 
oppression. The rai now traverses the pro- 
vince from one end to the other—from Oran 
to Tunis. The Arab buildings, though beautiful 
and even fine, fall far short of the great Muham- 
medan structures of India. Constantine (the 
ancient Cirta) is the wonderful city of the 
Eastern provinces, and between it and Algiers is 
the mountain country of the Kabyles—at present 
well under French rule, but ready to break out 
again, as in 1870, at the first reverse to their mas- 
ters. From Constantine Mr. Cust made his way 
into the Sahara, partly by rail to Batna, y by 
diligence, seeing a good dealof the ‘‘indigénes,’’ 
the ancient Numidians, who have outlived Car- 
thage, Rome, the Vandals, the Arabs, and the 
Turks. Much of their land has, however, been 
taken from them, 90,000 soldiers being required, 
even in the time of peace, to hold Tunis and 
Algeria. The Roman ruins in various places of the 
North of Africa are remarkably fine, especially 
those of Tysdrus (El-Djem), and Theveste (Te- 
bessa). Copies of many of the best of these may 
be seen in Col. Playfair’s Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce. 

Socrery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, June 28.) 
C. S. Percevat, Ese., Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
Gen. Pitt Rivers exhibited a collection of locks 
and keys of all dates and countries, explained the 
gradual steps by which improvements were made, 
and called attention tothe great similarity of form 
and plan in specimens from widely different 
places.—Mr. Kirby exhibited a few deeds relating 
to Hyde Abbey found at Winchester College, 
ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries. Several names of manors occur in the 
attestations which were hitherto unknown. 





FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AND SCOTTISH 
NATIONAL POKTRAITS AT EDINBURGH 


A RiIcH and interesting collection of works 
by the Old Masters and of Scottish National 
Portraits has been bruuzht togeiher by the 
Board of Manufactures, aud displayed in the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Kdinburgh. It is the first time for many years 
that the public of that city have had an oppor- 
tunity of studyiag the productions of the great 
schools of the past; for, though the Scottish 
Academy have on three occasions—by their 
eneral exhibitious of 1863 and 1880, and their 

burn exhibition of 1876—illustrated the 
history of Scottish art, no collection repre- 
sentative of the work of the Old Masters ies 
been on view in Edinburgh since 1830, the year 
of the last display of the Royal ILustitution. 
In the present exhibition special prominence 





has been given to the department of national 
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portraiture; but this has been supplemented 
with so rich and varied, a gathering of other 
works as to afford something approaching a 
regular and complete view of the art of the 
past. Hardly any school or period is quite 
unrepresented, proving what a mine of art- 
wealth exists in the great houses and the public 
institutions of the country, and with what 
energy and success these treasures have been 
collected by the Board from their courteous and 
generous possessors. It is to be hoped that the 
exhibition will be largely patronised by the 
Edinburgh public and by the tourists who 
throng the city during the summer and autumn 
months, and that so its promoters may be 
encouraged to plan frequent displays of a simi- 
larly delightful and educative character. 
Chronologically considered, the exhibition 
opens with a series of examples of the early 
Italian and Flemish schools—works that are 
interesting and characteristic of their periods, 
though in several cases the attributions to the 
various artists are more than doubtful. Two 
excellent and authentic Holy Families represent 
Botticelli—one, a picture of the usual circular 
form, lent by the Marquis of Lothian, being 
full of the rich colour and tender wistfulness 
of expression so characteristic of the master ; 
the other interesting for its fine render- 
ing of a classical bas-relief of mounted figures 
which appears behind the kneeling St. John. 
A fair-haired Madonna, with an angel present- 
ing to Ohrist a peasant child, who offers a sprig 
of lily of the valley, is a richly coloured ex- 
ample of Diirer—executed during his visit to 
Venice-—-wanting, however, somewhat in quiet- 
ude and repose, as is frequently the case in the 
paintings by the artist. Quintin Matsys is 
seen to great advantage in a subject of ‘* The 
Gamblers ””"—a crowded little composition, 
full of exquisite brightness of hue, and 
truth, and variety of attitude and expres- 
sion, with a most charming vista of wooded 
evening landscape seen in the distance through 
a window. Some ten works bear the name 
of Holbein, mainly pictures of small size, 
the most interesting being ‘‘ Wishart the 
Martyr,” ‘‘ Margaret Tudor,” and an unknown 
portrait lent by Sir Arthur Halkett. They, 
however, include the noble life-sized ‘‘ Sir 
Nicholas Carew,” accepted as a genuine Hol- 
bein by Waagen and Scharf, though some 
doubts were cast upon its authenticity when it 
was seen at the Academy in 1880. Its handling 
certainly presents marked differences from the 
Duke of Norfolk’s ** Duchess of Milan,” which 
may be accepted as a sufficient standard of the 
master at his highest ; but it is difficult to think 
of any other painter of the time possessed 
of skill sufficient for the production of so 
splendid and impressive a work. It is 
the property of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
from whose collection comes another of the 
gems of the exhibition—a portrait by Rem- 
brandt of his ‘‘ Second Wife [or, more correctly, 
Saskid Ulenburg, his first wife] in the Character 
of a Jewish Bride,” a work strongly recalling 
the master’s etching which bears a somewhat 
similar title. It is executed in his more 
delicately finished and detailed manner. The 
fair-haired, portly lady stands fronting us, 
bearing in one hand a bunch of flowers, and in 
the other a staff garlanded with leaves. The 
lighting is singularly tender and effective, and 
the details of the rich drapery are treated with 
the most exquisite and artistic elaboration. 
Among the works of the other Dutchmen is a 
charming and solidly painted family group by 
Nicholas Maas, and a fine cabinet portrait of this 
artist’s wife. By Cuyp are no fewer than ten 
works, mostly authentic, including a large 
landscape with mounted figures, seen under his 
customary mellow warmth of golden sunshine, 
and a study of poultry distinguished by ‘quite 
exceptional richness and force of colour. The 


painters of still-life in Holland are admirably 
orp ae by several of the most delicate sub- 
jects of John van Huysum and the De Heems, 
| Of the art of the great time in Italy we have 
some noble examples,’ the collection being 
especially rich in Titians. The most complete 
|is the ‘‘ Holy Family ” lent by the Marquis of 
‘Lothian—a small cabinet picture, in perfect 
| preservation, and of unsurpassable finish, with 
|the colour of the master at its richest and 
|fullest. A large unfinished classical sub- 
ject is interesting as showing the artist’s 
\way of work; and beneath it hangs a weird 
| piece, with wonderfully potent and juicy colour, 
entitled ‘‘The Triple Mask” —three human faces, 
representative of youth, manhood, and age, set 
upon the heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. 
Among the works by Veronese is a bright 
and charming sketch for one of the Louvre 
pictures. Bassano is represented by an imposing 
Venetian Doge; and Bonifacio by « spacious 
canvas—‘The Return of the Prodigal,” 
notable mainly for the splendid panorama of 
blue Alpine peaks which rise in the distance. 
The painters of last-century France are con- 
spicuous by their absence; but a small circular 
subject by Watteau of a red-clad, standing male 
figure and a group of seated ladies is thoroughly 
representative of this their greatest master, and 
might compare, for its sweet interweaving of 
delicate colour, with the ‘‘Féte Champétre” 
| placed in the Scottish National Gallery by the 
‘bequest of Lady Murray. — 

assing to the department of national por- 
traits we find examples of Gerards, Zuccaro, 
a striking likeness of Dobson by himself, and 
Lelys and Knellers in plenty. Vandyke is 
represented by some fine canvases like the 
full-length ‘‘ First Earl of Denbigh” and that 
‘* Marchese di Spindola” which figured in the 
last winter exhibition of the Royal Academy ; 
but several of the works which bear the artist’s 
name are too cold and poor in colour for us to 
believe that they are by the hand of the great 
as of Rubens. 2 

he three leaders of English portraiture are 
well represented—Gainsborough, by ‘‘ Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch,” the well-known figure 
with the arms round a terrier’s neck, and other 
portraits and landscapes; Reynolds, at his best, 
by works like the full-length ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Gunning” and the superb head of ‘‘ William 
Beckford,” who is also portrayed by Romney in 
a most graceful and perfect gallery-subjevt— 
which comes, like the other, from Hamilton 
Palace—standing in sweetly coloured costume 
beside the ruins of a classical temple and 
beneath the embrowned foliage of autumn. 
The work of such of the Scottish portraitists as 
Ramsey, Aikman, the two De Medinas, and 
Raeburn is displayed in singular profusion ; 
and George Jameson becomes at last some- 
thing more than that mere name which he 
has hitherto been to the most of even culti- 
vated Scotsmen. ‘‘The Penny Wedding” and 
‘* Blind Man’s Buff” of Wilkie come from the 
Royal collection; and the delicate landscape art 
of Patrick Nasmyth is represented by four 
examples. The works in colour are supple- 
mented by a series of nearly a hundred draw- 
ings by the Old Masters lent by Mr. Francis 
Abbott. J. M. Gray. 








TENTURES ARTISTIQUES. 


DespPITE the interesting exhibitions of painted 
tapestry which we have noticed from time to 
time, there has never yet been one in England 
which showed fairly the decorative capacity 
and usefulness of this branch of art. The 
superiority of the present exhibition of ‘‘ Ten- 
tures artistiques” at the Studios of Mediaeval 
and Industrial Art, 175 and 176 New Bond 
Street, is twofold. It is entirely composed of 
masterly work, and the draperies are arranged 








so as to show their practical effect in the 
decoration of a house. i , passages, 
and a suite of rooms are fitted up with painted 
tissues, showing their adaptability to hangings 
for the wall, curtains for the windows, cover- 
ings for chairs, cloths for tables, and even for 
the decoration of ceilings, so that no one can 
call in question the variety of beautiful uses 
to which the art can be applied. With 
a few exceptions the paintings have been 
executed by celebrated French artists, and have 
been recently exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Paris. 

Although most of the paintings are upon 
humbler stuffs, there are admirable examples 
of painting on silk, on satin, and on velvet. 
The nature of the material produces a great 
variety in the quality of the effects produced. 
The transparency and brightness of silk, for in- 
stance, give to it a charm all its own when dyed 
with the pellucid and brilliant colours at the 
command of the tapestry painter. Ranvier, 
painting on this tissue, has achieved a very 
remarkable success. His elegant and beauti- 
fully modelled nude female figure called ‘‘ The 
Falling of the Leaves” is an exquisite illus- 
tration of perfect artistic command over 
materials. As a picture it is beautiful, but 
it is lustrous beyond example. The touch has 
been so sure and the penetration of the liquid 
colours so perfect that the effect is almost as 
fine on one side of the silk as on the other. 
The paintings on white velvet are almost as 
remarkable; the glistening pile when left for 
the high lights lends itself to a marvellous 
imitation of iridescent surfaces like the gleam- 
ing sides of fresh fish or the opalescence of 
shells. Such experiments as these open out 
new vistas of possible decorative triumphs to 
be won by the artistic perception of the peculiar 
capacities of different tissues. 

For those who care little for the minor 
luxuries of play of light and colour, and all the 
thousand dexterities and ingenuities which this 
kind of art seems naturally to foster, the ex- 
hibition will yet afford much scope for delight ; 
for tapestry-painting brings the class of effects 
hitherto peculiar to real tapestry and mural- 
painting within the range of ordinary house- 
holders and moderate purses. Such fine 
designs as those which, in illustration of scenes 
from Molitre, Mazerolle has painted on the 
ceiling of the Théf&tre francais can now be 
transferred without loss to a piece of cloth 
which can be moved at will and rolled up and 
cleaned without difficulty or damage. Two of 
these scenes, ‘‘ Le Misanthrope” and ‘ Le 
Dépit amoureux,” are among the grandest of 
the tapestries exhibited in the lower gallery. 
Other notable works on a large scale are ‘‘ Bait- 
ing Horses,” by T. Lewis Brown ; “ Ooquetterie,” 
by Hippolyte Dubois; a ‘Cavalier,” by 
Luminais ; ‘‘ Telling Fortunes,” by J. Cornilliet; 
and ‘‘The Procession of the Peacock,” by C. 
Monginot. A large landscape by A. Guillon; 
a ‘* Hunting Scene,” by E. Gluck; Feyen- 
Perrin’s ‘‘ Astarte ;”’ Joseph Blanc’s ‘‘ Aphro- 
dite; ” and two pretty genre scenes by Leron, 
exhibit in the upper gallery the ability of 
tapestry-painting to deal with nearly every 
class of subject usually treated on canvas, 
while the staircases are hung with imitations of 
old pPeeey, which have all the effect of woven 
work. 

Such paintings as these are, indeed, fit only 
for apartments of unusual size—for public halls 
and galleries, for palaces and hotels; but there 
are enough of these to supply ample employment 
for all able hands that may be willing to turn 
to such honourable and beautiful work. For 
tapestries of this class alone there would there- 
fore seem to be a large and immediate future, and 
it is difficult to estimate the effect upon public 
taste of such a means for multiplying swiftly 
and economically the masterpieces of decorative 
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art. But perhaps the place in which this 
beautiful branch of painting will develop most 
quickly and fruitfully is the ordinary household. 
It is ‘as applicable to small as to large designs, 
to pure ornament as to scenic pictures. Rooms 
which would be all too small for the ‘‘ Blood- 
hounds” of O. de Penne would be enlivened and 
enriched by such a piano panel as that 
numbered 62, or such a charming scresn as 
the “QOhildren after Legrain” (168). Of 
the numerous minor applications of the art 
to curtains, portiéres, &c., we can. only notice 
the charming effects produced by colouring 
patterns already woven in white cloth. By 
taking advantage of the different tones and 
tints produced by the incidence of light on 
the various surfaces of damask-like fabrics, 
endless beautiful and unexpected results may 
be obtained by the union of a little work and 
a good deal of taste. Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


By the kind leave of the Managers of the Royal 
Institution, the Egypt Exploration Fund held 
a general meeting in their theatre to receive M. 
Naville and hear his report of his discoveries. 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, as president, opened the 
meeting in a short address, in which he forcibly 
stated what the Fund had achieved, and 
especially dwelt on the happy fortune which had 
secured the invaluable services of M. Naville, 
one of the first Egyptologists of our day. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, as one of the hon. 
secretaries, then read a summary of the work of 
this spring, showing the great value of the 
discovery of Pithom-Succoth and its bearing on 
— and Biblical history. 

r. Reginald Stuart Poole, the other hon. 
secretary, after communicating Lord Dufferin’s 
regret at his inability to be present, and his 
warm sympathy with the society, made the 
financial statement. The work of one year 
having been completed, it was important to 
determine at what date subscriptions should be 
renewed. It was proposed, as the most con- 
venient method, to adopt the financial year, and 
to reckon all coatributions received before April 
1, 1883, as of the year 1882-83, and all sub- 
scriptions sinee received as of the year 1883-84. 
Sir Erasmus Wilson had contributed £500 last 
year. He now contributed £1,000. The receipts 
up to the day of meeting amounted to 
£2,209 83. 6d.,. inclusive of £75 promised and 
£100 conditionally given, Mr. W. Fowler, 
M.P., having promised £50 if nineteen other 
persons would give the same sum; three had 
already done so, two of whom had paid their 
donations. Thé working expenses, partly met 
by a gift from Sir E. Wilson of £10, and 
the cost of starting the project would, it was 
believed, fall short of £50; the exact sum 
could not be stated until the advertisement bill 
was received. The excavations at Pithom cost 
about £650. The balance available for future 
excavations was therefore about £1,600. It was 
the intention of the council to print M. Naville’s 
memoir on Pithom-Succoth, and present it to 
every subscriber or donor for 1882-83 of £1. Mr. 
Poole suggested the advantage of small sub- 
scriptions, and that friends should club together 
and send in a subscription of £1 under a single 
name in order that no one should lose the 
opportunity of reading the memoir. 

e President then communicated to the 
meeting the donation to the society of two 
— monuments discovered by M. Naville 
at Pithom-Succoth—a granite hawk bearing the 
name of Ramses II., and a squatting statue of 
& recorder of Pithom. 

The Earl of Wharncliffe moved a vote of 
thanks to the Egyptian Government, and 
spoke of the interest with which he had visited 
M. Nayille’s works during their progress, and 





of the great importance of their results in 
illustration of Bible history. 

“Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., seconded the vote, 
and, also speaking as an eye-witness, warmly 
eulogised M. Naville’s conduct of the excava- 
tions, and congratulated the society on the 
great results achieved. 

Rogers Bey acknowledged the vote on the 
part of the Egyptian Government, and stated 
the warm interest taken by H.H. the Khedive 
in the antiquities of Egypt and all well- 
directed efforts for their elucidation. 

' The President then, in a fow telling words, 
proposed the presentation of these monuments 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
— was warmly seconded by Mr. William 

owler, M.P., and unanimously carried. Mr. 
E. A. Bond, Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, cordially thanked the society on the 

art of the Trustees, and stated how glad he 

as to be able to place these treasures under 
Dr. Birch’s care, where all England could see 
and study them. : 

| M. Naville then delivered his discourse on 
Pithom-Succoth, which was listened to with 
deep interest. He stated that, on reaching 
Cairo, he consulted with M. Maspero as to the 

t mound to attack. Tell-el-Maskhutah, the 
upposed site of Rameses, was decided upon. 
Before undertaking the work, M. Naville visited 
Ismailia, where some monuments previously 
discovered at Tell-el- Maskhutah were placed in 
| wr great square. He read their inscriptions ; 
nd, finding Tum to be the chief god of the place, 
he formed the conclusion that its sacred name 
was Pithom, or the ‘‘ House of Tum,” and that it 
was most probably, from its neighbourhood to 
Goshen, the Pithom of Exodus. This was the 
more probable as Dr. Brugsch had already dis- 
covered, from geographical documente, that a 
rage in eastern Lower Egypt was called by 
he civil name Succcth. Having secured the 
valuable aid of M. Jaillon,a French engineer, 
and having had a dahabeeah placed at his 
service rent free by the liberality of Messrs. 
Oook, M. Naville began operations. He 
examined the site of the town, and found that 
its broad crude-brick walls enclosed a temple, 
but were mainly filled with large store-houses, 
most carefully constructed of crude bricks in 
the style of Ramses II. From a careful 
examination of the monuments and fragments 
unearthed, he proved that the place was 
Pithom-Succoth; that, like the Pithom of 
Exodus, it was a store-city, even bearing the 
name the ‘‘ store-house,” Ar, whence the Greek 
and Roman Heroépolis, Hero, &c. The oldest 
name found was that of Ramses II., who was un- 
questionably the builder of Pithom—therefore 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, as Meneptah, 
his son, was the Pharaoh of the exodus. 
M. Naville then discussed the route of the 
exodus. He said that three lines had been 
proposed—the old line, from opposite Memphis 
to Suez, now abandoned by all scholars; the 
line of Dr. Brugsch, passing from Zoan to 
Kantarah and oo and then along the 
narrow strip of land which separates Lake 
Serbonis from the Mediterranean ; and, lastly, 
the line of the Sweet- Water Canal, which passes 
by the mound of Pithom-Succoth. M. Nayille, 
while speaking with extreme caution as to the 
direction of the exodus-route, stated that the 
northern line advocated by Brugsch was now 
untenable. It was evidently ‘‘ the way of the 
Philistines,” which the Israelites were com- 
manded not to take. But he noticed that the 
successive stages rather indicated districts than 
towns; there was a land of Rameses, a land of 
Succoth, and probably also a land of Etham, 
and this idea would accord with the movements 
of a vast body of people. Further excavation 
was needed for the complete clearing up of this 
problem. 
Not the least curious of M. Naville’s dis- 





coveries was that of a great tablet of Ptolemy 
II. Taide pias, which’ deserved to be ‘called 
the Stele of Pithom—a record of the work of 
this king on the canal of the Red Sea, his 
building of Arsinoé, of his expedition to 
Ethiopia and foundation of a town there, with 
his transport of elephants, concluding with a 
summary of tribute received. This document 
is a most valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the history of Egypt under the Ptolemies. 
It will be published and fully discussed, with 
the other monuments discovered, in M. Naville’s 
memoir. 

M. Naville was cordially thanked by the 
meeting for his deeply interesting memoir; and 
the kindness of the Managers of the Royal 
Institution, and that of Sir Erasmus Wilson in 
presiding at this important meeting, were 
heartily acknowledged. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND 
AT ROME. 
Rome: June 21, 1883. 

Tats year has witnessed many discoveries of 
Egyptian antiquitiesin Italy. In the AcADEMY 
of March 31 I referred to the statues of Osiris 
and Isis Taposiris found in the district of 
Faesulae, and I ought to have montioned 
another Osiris discovered in this city on the 
Esquiline between the Via Principe Amedeo 
and the Via Napoleone III., on the same spot 
where a statue of Hades with Cerberus also came 
to light. The effigies of these Egyptian divini- 
ties are of interest because they throw light on 
the influence exercised by the religion of ancient 
Egypt on Roman civilisation. We have, how- 
ever, lately discovered in Rome some remark- 
able remains of pure Egyptian art. 

A magnificent temple to Isis and Serapis 
stood in Regio IX., which took its name from 
the temple, but we know little or nothing of 
this building. On its ruins, and above the very 
sanctuary, was built the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, near which many Egyptian 
antiquities have been found at different times. 
Here some discoveries were made in the six- 
teenth century, and others have occurred 
in our own days. In the garden of Sig. 
Tranquilli’s house, behind the church of 
Minerva, were found statues, sphinxes, and 
a granite obelisk with hieroglyphs. Many 
persons believed these antiquities to be Roman 
imitations of the time of Hadrian. There is no 
doubt, however, that they are genuine relics 
brought from Egypt. No competent archae- 
ologist who has examined the antiquities which 
were bought from Sig. Tranquilli by the Italian 
Government for the Florence Moseam (see 
Catalogue 1225) can have any hesitation on this 
point. Another fine example of Egyptian art 
is a sphinx in gray granite, supposed to repre- 
sent Queen Hatsépu, now in the possession of 
Baron Giovanni Barracco. This gentleman, 
who possesses a collection of Greek and Roman 
sculpture which has been figured in the Gazette 
archéologique by M. Lenormant, has taken 
much interest in the Egyptian remains of 
the temple of Isis; and this purchase by the 
State was mainly due to his exertions. His 
learned essay on the Hatsépu sphinx was pub- 
lished by Prof. Schiaparelli in the Oatalogue to 
the Egyptian Museum at Florence (vol. i., 

. 154). A short time ago Sig. R. Lanciani 

gan an excavation, at the instance of the 
Archaeological Commission of Rome, in the Via 
8. Ignazio, not far from the Casa Tranquilli; 
and at a depth of about six métres he found 
a sphinx of basalt, of Egyptian make. The 
sphinx was taken to the Museum of the Capitol, 
and is believed to be an effigy of King 
Amasis, of the XVIth Dynasty. Sig. Lanciani 
read a paper on this find at the last meeting of 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, in the presence 
of the Crown Prince of Portugal and the Duke 
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of Oporto; and he exhibited a photograph of 
the sphivx and a plaster cast of its inscrip- 
tion. He remarked that the hieroglyphs are 
nearly effaced, as if by hammering; and he 
stated that, in the opinion of some scholars, this 
was done by order of King Cambyses, who, 
acoording to Herodotus (books ii, iii.) out- 
raged the memory of Amusis. Sig. Lanciani 
has finished 1 monograph which sums up all 
that is known about the temple of Isis and 
Serapis, and all the discoveries that have been 
made from the street of San Stefano to the 
church of San Macuto. In his opivion, nearly 
all the materials of the temple were brought 
from Egypt. 

As I write, I hear of a fresh find. Near the 
spot where the sphinx was excavated, a portion 
of an obelisk has been discovered. Its propor- 
tions are much the same as those of the obelisk 
in the Piazza della Minerva, which also was 
found on the site of the sanctuary of this 
temple. Some persons read the name of 
Rameses II. on the base of the obeli-k now 
coming to light. At present a small portion 
only of the monument has been exposed, and I 
reserve further remarks until the work is 
finished. F. BARNABEI. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PICTURES BELONGING TO THE LATE VITAL 
DE’ TIVOLI. 
London: July 4, 1883. 

Many will have heard with regret of the 
death of Sig. Vital de’ Tivoli, Italian teacher to 
the University of Oxford, which happened 
lately at Pisa, after a long illness and much 
suffering. A number of pictures belonging to 
him, some formerly in the possession of Baron 
Kirkup, are now offered for sale, and can be 
seen at the studio of Sig. Buggiani, Howland 
Street. 

The following are the most interesting :—A 
number of early Florentine pictures of the 
four‘eenth and first half of the fifteenth cen- 
turies, chiefly from churches in Florence, and 
all in very genuine, untouched condition. 
The finest of these is a large retable, or altar- 
piece, in five compartments, with central figure 
of the Madonna, and four single figures of 
sainte—a very delicate and beautiful painting, 
attributed to Orcagna. Several of these early 
paintings are still in their original frames. 
Among the later pictures there is a fine half- 
length figure of Cbrist—an Ecce Homo— 
similar in design to that by Fra Bartolommeo in 
the Pitti Palace. Itis painted on canvas, and 
is apparently the work of ove of Perugino’s 
pupils. A carefully finished portrait of a youth, 
with deep-green background, is a noble piece of 
work both in drawing and colouring. It is 
attributed in the catalogue to Antonio Moro, 
and may possibly be an early work of his. A 
small seated portrait-figure of a lawyer or 
professor in his study is very rich in colour, 
and finished with miniature-like refinement—a 

example of Steinwyck’s style, especially 
in the careful treatment of the architectural 
details of the room. A highly finished study in 
oil by Nicolas Poussin of Pluto and Proserpine— 
one of the panels of a ceiling in the Barberini 
Palace, Rome—is a very remarkable piece of 
work for the Venetian-like richness of its 
colouring and the great technical skill of its 
execution. It might almost have been from the 
hand of Tintoretto. / 

Perhaps the most noteworthy paioting in the 
collection is a small half-length painting of the 
Madonna, which, both from the internal evi- 
dence of its style and from its well-authenticated 

edigree, appears to be an undoubted work of 
Murillo in his second, or ‘‘ calido,’? manner. 
This little painting (described in Stirling’s 
Annals of Spanish Painters) was known as 





‘*La Virgen de la Servilleta;” it was designed 
to decorate the door of the Tabernacle for the 
Host in the Capuchin church at Seville, and 
was stolen thence by the French during the 
Peninsular War. J. H. MIppLeETon. 








HYDE PARK CORNER AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
Burlington Fine Arts Club: July 2, 1883. 

Now that a clearance has been effected on 
this highly important site, the public has a 
good opportunity of judging of the effect of 
what may be called ‘‘ crowding” in more senses 
than one. How the arch which has just been 
removed ever came to be placed in a corner 
in such a confined space right against St. 
George’s Hospital on one side, with nothing on 
the other, like a pig with one ear, has long 
been a puzzle to persons of taste. An arch o! 
such a size should have ample space about it 
on each side. We seem to sadly lack a sense 
of proportion in our architectural compositions 
This arch was erected many years before the 
Duke’s statue was thought of. They had no 
affinity for each other; but, the arch being on 
the spot, it was thought a fine opportunity 
for utilising it. So up went the statue, without 
much thought about its appropriateness as to size 
or position when aloft. The late Lord Carlisle 
(when Lord Morpeth, I think) saw this, and 
would have had the statue taken down again 
directly ; but the Duke of Wellington, having 
been appealed to, said he thought the people 
would not like its removal, so the statue 
has remained an eyesore in one of the most 
conspicuous spots in the metropolis ever since. 
The artistic view of the question probably did 
not trouble the Duke much. Before it is too 
late, allow me to suggest what was recom- 
mended for the statue—viz., that a rongh 
timber model of the arch should be placed in 
situ, that we may judge of its effect. The home 
proposed for it will not, I fear, be found an 
improvement on its former position, any more 
than was the change of place selected for the 
beautiful marble arch of Flaxman, which was, 
at a great expense, thrust into a corner on one 
side of Park Lane, and ruthlessly uprooted 
from its first-rate position as a grand entrance 
to Buckingham Palace when the frightful 
facade was erected, looking for all the world 
like an ordinary row of houses, and surmounted 
with the most incongruous and grotesque 
ornaments, of which the less that is said the 
better. I will but refer to the lamented Mr. 
Street’s last lecture on this irreparable injury 
done to Bnekingham Palace. 

As to the statue, it is by this time pretty 
clear, I suppose, to most people that it looks 
no better on terra firma than it did in the air ; 
and Mr. Reinagle was probably not far wrong 
when he is said to have remarked that its best 
place is the melting-pot. It is a ghostly, not 
to say ghastly, ‘‘dead alive” looking thing at 
the best, but, more than that, everything is out 
of proportion. The cocked hat is too big for the 
Duke, the Duke is too big for the horse, and the 
horse was too big for the arch. Then no horse 
of any breed, even a war-horse or charger, need 
have something very like a snout to account for 
his ‘‘ sniffing the battle and the breeze.” ‘* Such 
a neck-stretching animal,” as Reinagle is said to 
have called it, “‘the Duke would never have 
mounted.” Again, the neck is thrust into the 
chest without much cvnsideration for withers 
and shoulder, which accounts for the same 
artist’s remark that its body is too short, 
making the legs appear too long. If the statue 
is destined to remain in existence (which I can- 
not help thinking will be a great mistake), the 
best site for it is probably that selected—viz., 
within the rails of the park opposite the Horse 
Guards, where it will be least seen. 

A word or two, in passing, on our love of 





“crowding” in ornament as well as in as 
illustrated in our Houses of Parliament, aod 
I have done for the ee Barry was 
so led astray by that utifal little bijou 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel as to suppose 
that harmony would be secured by building an 
immense structure alongside of it in the same 
minute style of ornamentation. There never 
was a greater mistake. It is a triple—nay, a 
quadruple—loss, for the effect disappears at a dis- 
tance, from which alone so large a building can 
be properly seen ; the quantity of needless—nay, 
injurious—work is more than doubled, while the 
expense of keeping it in repair is doubled also ; 
and, lastly, from the perishable nature of the 
stone, which was selected from a bad part of 
@ quarry of excellent building material (the 
mountain or carboniferous limestone), the build- 
ing has actually to be recased. This operation, 
[ understand, costs the nation £2,000 every 
year ! R. Winn. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AFTER serving the seriously artistic public 
for a period of forty years in the Print-Room 
of the British Museum, and having for halt 
that long period filled the chief post in that 
department to the satisfaction of all who may 
tightly conceive its obligations, Mr. G. W. 
Reid has retired. The announcenient was first 
made several days ago, and the language of 
eulogy has already been justly exhausted 
@ propos of the event. Mr. Reid has been a 
model Keeper—such an one as it will beim- 
possible to replace. He has always united with 
true learning a happily instinctive taste and 
power of discrimination. He has, with equal 
zeal and discretion, added impartially to the 
great collection of prints and drawings under 
his control. His stores of knowledge, and his 
yet more precious gift of fine observation, have 
een placed willingly at the service of all who 
had even the very slightest claim to seek his 
aid. We chronicle with genuine regret the 
disappearance of Mr. Reid from,the scene of his 
active and unceasing labours. 


THE announcement that Prof. Sidney Colvin 
will be appointed Keeper of the Priaots in the 
room of Mr. Reid is, to say the least of it, prema- 
ture. Next week the Trustees will meet, and 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Reid’s retirement 
will be filled ; but. until that has taken place, 
nothing can be said with certainty, and as little 
should be said as possible. 


THE project for the establishment of a British 
School at Athens, which took a definite shape 
at the brilliant meeting held at Marlborough 
House on June 25, has since received very 
numerous promises of support, and its ultimate 
success seems assured. It has been resolved to 
invite a number of those who have already 
expressed their approval to join the general 
committee elected on June 25. A full list of 
the committee, as thus enlarged, with a list of 
the subscriptions already promised, will be pub- 
lished at an early date; and a public meeting 
in connexion with the scheme will in all prob- 
ability be held in the autumn. Meanwhile, 
subscriptions, or promises of subscriptions, will 
be received by the bankers, Messrs. Grindley 
and Co., 55 Parliament Street; or by either of 
the acting honorary secretaries, T. H. S. Escott, 
Esq., 38 Brompton Crescent, 8.W., and Prof. 
Jebb, Springfield, Cambridge. 

DuRING his recent visit to town, Card. New- 
man gave a sitting to Mr. Barraud, of 263 
Oxford Street, the result of which is an admir- 
able photograph, happy alike in pose and in 
expression. The Cardinal looks well, but has 
aged much since the date of Mr. Oulese’s fine 
portrait. 

Mr. Henry BLACKBURNE, encouraged by the 
success of his Academy and Grosvenor Notes, 
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purposes to issue immediately a similar volume, 
on a larger scale, containing full-page illus. 
trations of pictures now exhibiting not only at 
the Academy and the Grosvenor, but also at 
the other exhibitions. The publishers will be 
Messrs. W. H. Allen. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions has awarded 
its prizes for numismatics to two members of 
the British Museum staff—Mr. Barclay V. 
Head and Prof. Percy Gardner. As another 
proof of the increasing attention paid to numis- 
matics in England, we may mention that a 
first class in the final classical school was 
recently obtained at Oxford by a candidate who 
took up this as his special subject. 


‘WE were several weeks ago enabled to refer 
to a movement for carrying to its proper com- 
pletion the late Alfred Stevens’s monument to 
the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s ; and we 
are to-day rejoiced to be able to say that a 
memorial, ivfluentially signed, will shortly be 
presented to the Government, praying them to 
appoint a committee of experts to advise upon 
the completion of the monument and its transfer 
to the site originally designated for it. It wiil 
be within the recollection of a few of our readers 
that the full-sized model of the equestrian figure 
to surmount and complete the monument is 
now preserved in the crypt, and that such of 
the monument as has been executed—the in- 
complete monument, to speak more accurately — 
stands in the Cousistory Court on the south side 


of the cathedral, and at a spot where a wooden 


screen prevents its being viewed from the nave. 
We sincerely trust that the prayer of the me- 
morialists will be granted with promptitude, 
and that thus there may be shown, now at last, 
a fitting honour to the great Duke and a no 
less necessary measure of respect to an original 
and powerful artist. Stevens was one of the 
few sculptors of the last or of our own genera- 
tion whose work had in it the energy and 
individuality which are necessary elements of 
permanence, and of this anyone who either sees 
a little of Stevens’s work or reads the critical 
biography of the artist by Mr. Walter Armstrong 
may speedily persuade himself. When so many 
of the public places of London are made ridicu- 
lous by the presence of effigies into which—as 
has been said elsewhere—Art does not enter, it 
is a curious extravagance to allow the genius of 
Alfred Stevens to be wasted. 


Sir FrEepERIcK LEIGHTON has, we under 
stand, consented to be president of the branch 
committee of the Viennese Society of Graphic 
Arts, now being formed in London for the 
purpose of ensuring the adequate representation 
of England at the International Exhibition of 
the Graphic Arts which will shortly be held in 
the Kiinstlerhaus at Vienna. The object of the 
exhibition is to illustrate the progress of the arts 
since 1850. The objects exhibited will include 
engravings on steel, wood, and copper, etehings, 
lithographe, and chromo-lithographs, and other 
reproductive processes; oil-paintings will be 
excluded. The vice-presidents of the com- 
mittee include Mr, Seymour Haden, Mr. W. L. 
Thomas, and Mr. Louis Fagan. Those who 
wish to send contributions to the exhibition, or 
to join the British committee, should apply to 
Dr. Pick, 28 Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood. 








THE STAGE. 


A MEASURE of fashionable impropriety |having 
now been introduced into the French plays, 
and Mdme. Chaumont, with her witty ‘‘ cheek ” 
and her adroit innuendo, having succeeded to the 
quieter and more dignified art of Mdme 
Blanche Pierson, the audiences at the Gaiety 
have been this week a little larger. But Fashion, 
as we hinted last Saturday, has to some extent 
deserted the speculation of M. Meyer; and 
only the sensational attraction of Mdme. Sarah 





Bernhardt, for the week after next, will be 
potent to recall it temporarily. Nor can we pro- 
fess to profoundly sympathise with the desire 
to see the great French actress of the day under 
the conditions in which she will chiefly be be- 
held in London. Seen in ‘‘ Fédora,” Mdme. 
Bernhardt can do little but gratify a silly 
curiosity—the piece is so repulsive, so equall 
devoid of comedy and beauty. ‘‘ Fédora” isa 
sensational play directed to the stalls; and the 
more intelligent admirers of Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s art will prefer to witness the ex- 
hibition of her art in a play which has more 
claim to be considered a work of literature. 
‘* Fédora” is an adroit and ingenious patch- 
work, best designed to display the least humane 
characteristics of a woman of genius. As for 
Mdme. Chaumont, and the performances of 
this week, there is little that it is necessary 
to say about them. Mdme. Chaumont remains 
clever, but does not become more acceptable ; 
and, in the opinion of some, “ Divorcgons ” does 
not, on further acquaintance, become less coarse. 
** La Cigale” has shared with the better-known 
comedy much of the attention of the piquant 
actress. It was played on Tuesday night, Mdme. 
Chaumont having ‘‘ opened,” as the phrase is, 
in ‘* Divorcons.” 


THE attempt to re-arouse at the Globe 
Theatre an interest in so ancient a melodrama 
as ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest” has not been well 
advised, and will probably be soon abandoned. 
‘Flowers of the Forest” was made for the 
Adelphi, and for Mdme. Celeste, and for thirty 
years ago. If it had ever been a first-rate 
piece, it might be a first-rate piece to-day. But, 
with the second-rate, fashion changes more 
rapidly than with what is excellent, and it was 
always to the second-rate that ‘‘ Flowers of 
the Forest” belonged. Report says that Mr. 
Charles Kelly has been especially unfortunate in 
this new revival, but that Miss Harriett Jay 
has confirmed, so far as was possible, the good 
impression she made in her last part. Without 
recourse to such a piece as ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Forest,” a good place may surely be found on 
the London stage for a lady of such marked 
energy and of such various gifts. 


THE performance of ‘‘ Charles the First” 
given at the Lyceum a few days ago proved 
the vitality of a piece in which historical 
accuracy is by no means conspicuous. One 
does not require to be a partisan of the Round- 
heads in order to discover in the relations of 
Charles and the Puritan warrior, as they are 
presented by Mr. Wills and his interpreters, a 
measure of burlesque. But the dramatist need 
never be invited to make a philosophical study 
— it is sufficient that he presents us with char- 
acters in whose fortunes we may sympathise. 
Now it is impossible for the playgoer who 
enjoys emotion, and asks nothing better than 
that he shall be given cause to weep, to refrain 
from sympathising to the full with the woes of 
Charles and Henrietta Maria. This is due ina 
measure to the stage-craft as distinguished from 
the pure literary art of the writer. It is due, 
as the similar result in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” 
was due, to the writer’s appreciation of what 
would be profoundly effective, not in a book, but 
on the stage. The late Lord Lytton and Mr. 
Wills are alike, by their work, proved to be 
experts in adapting or subduing pure literature 
to the conditions of the stage, and both have 
been fortunate in their interpreters. Nor is 
this surprising, for, given a drama of such great 
acting qualities for the two principal performers 
as ‘*The Lady of Lyons,” and every leading 
man or jeune premier, and every leading lady or 
premiére amoureuse, of the theatre will desire to 
appear in it. Charles the First and Henrietta 
Maria in Mr. Wille’s play are well-nigh as 
favoured as Claude Melnotte and Pauline in 
Lord Lytton’s. There is no likelihood that they 





would cease to be found attractive parts even if 
they were abandoned by the genius and the 
grace of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. At 
present, however, it must plainly be admitted 
that in the performance of these artists lies 
much of the acceptability of the piece. The 
chivalry and elegance, the expression of pride 


y | and of pathos, at the command of the two 


leading players at the Lyceum are never, we 
think, beheld to greater advantage—at least 
they are never more clearly mauifested—than 
in Mr, Wills’s imperfect chronicle and popular 
and dexterous drama. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 

THE last subscription concert of the Henry 
Leslie Choir was given at St. James’s Hull on 
Thursday evening, June 28. The first part of 
the programme concluded with an unpublished 
Motett for double choir, ‘‘Thou wilt content 
them,” by Gounod. The MS. score in the 
possession of the Choir bears the date 1851. It 
is a short piece, of smooth and graceful 
writing, but not in any way remarkable. 
Another novelty was a part-song by Henry 
Leslie, conducted by the composer, entitled 
“Kind Words.” Like many of Mr. Leslie’s 
songs, it shows facility and experience. In the 
performance, the Choir dropped considerably in 
pitch. The rest of the programme consisted of 
well-known madrigals and part-songs, and Mr. 
Caldicott’s humorous glee ‘Little Jack 
Horver.” Mics Clara Samuell and Messre. 
Lloyd and Santley were the vocalists; Mr. 
Lazarus and M. Hollmann the instrumental- 
ists. With the exception of the Leslie part- 
song, the whole of the concert was conducted, and 
in an efficient manner, by Mr. A. Randegger. 

The ninth, and last, Richter Concert took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Monday, July 
2, and the large audience listened most 
attentively to the last orchestral perform- 
ance of importance which will probably 
be heard in London for several months. Herr 
Richter announces three concerts in October 
and November, and the usual summer series of 
nine next year. The present series has proved 
most successful, and the Richter Concerts are 
now justly regarded as a special feature of the 
London musical season. We hope that Herr 
Richter, in addition to the Beethoven and 
Wagner works by which he has established his 
fame, will next season add to his répertoire 
some novelties of interest and importance. The 
programme last Monday included Schubert's 
unfinished Symphony in B minor; Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, with Miss Annie Marriott, 
Miss Orridge, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. 
Frederic King as solo vocalists; and Wagner’s 
Kaisermarsch. The performances were all ex- 
tremely fine. Herr Ernst Schiever gave a 
conscientious, if not very brilliant, rendering of 
Max Bruch’s first Violia Ooncerto. Atthe close 
of the concert Herr Richter was rapturously 
applauded. 

The Browning Society’s entertainment at 
University College on Fiiday evening is noticed 
in another column of the AcapEMy. Mr. Rubert 
Browning has not attracted many composers ; 
and some explanation of this fact may be 
found in the philosophical character of his 
muse. There are, nevertheless, many lines 
worthy to be set to music in his Dramatic 
Lyrics; and, with the exception of ‘‘ You'll 
love me yet” from ‘ Pippa Passes,” sung by 
Miss Emily Lawson, the songs in the pro- 
gramme were taken from this source. ‘‘One 
way of love” and “Is she not pure gold, my 
mistress,” were composed by Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson in his usual fanciful and characteristic 
style; the former was sung by Mr. M. 
Shepherd, the latter by the composer him- 
self, There was also a pianoforte solo by Mr. 
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Lawson in the second part of the programme, 
which we could not stop to hear. It was en- 
titled ‘Toccata Galuppi.” Let us hope that, 
like the poet’s ‘‘ brave Galuppi,” Mr. Lawson 
**gat and played his toccata stately at the 
clavichord,” and conveyed to his hearers a 
‘musical picture of the ‘‘ plaintive sixths,” “ com- 
miserating sevenths,” and ‘‘ answering octave” 
mentioned in the poem. The programme in- 
cluded also the Cavalier tunes ‘‘ March- 
ing along,’ ‘‘ King Charles,” and_ ‘Boot, 
sadille, to horse, and away,” composed by Mr. 
C. Villiers Stanford for solo (Mr. Brereton) and 
chorus. There is a certain quaintness and 
originality about the music, though perhaps not 
quite the true ‘‘ Cavalier” ring. : 

There are various concerts about which we 
ought to speak, but space compels us to notice 
only afew, and these very briefly. Mdme. Helen 
Eopekirk gave a pianoforte recital at Prince’s 
Hall on Thursday, June 28; and, in a pro- 
gramme including a Beethoven Sonata, Schu- 
bert’s Grande Fantaisie in O, and pieces by 
Chopin and Liszt, proved herself an able and 
intelligent interpreter of composers of various 
styles. Sig. Pirani, at his recital in the same 
hall on the following day, displayed excellent 
mechanism in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, and played with taste some trifles of his 
own. The Chopin selection was, however, not 
very satisfactory. The programme included 
eongs by Mdme. Hersee and Signorina Barri ; 
and a duet of the concert-giver’s played by him- 
self and Mr. W. Ganz. : 

Malle. Héléne Armin gave a morning concert 
at the Steinway Hall last Tuesday. In spite of 
the hot weather, the room was crowded. The 
vocal portion of the programme gave great 
satisfaction. Mdlle. Armin sang with much 
taste and intelligence various songs, and, with 
Malle. T. Friedliinder, some pleasing little duets 
by Jadasohn. Miss Oarlotta Elliot, Mr. R. 
Hollins, and Mr. H. Thorndike contributed 
solos ; the last-named was very successful with 
Marzial’s ‘‘My love is come.” Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann and Mr. UC. Armbruster in solos 
and Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Préludes” for two pianos 
added greatly to the succees of the concert. 

Mr. Quatremayne gave his eveniug concert at 
Steinway Hall on theevening of the same day. 
He sang a Cavatina from Rossini’s ‘‘ Zelmire,” 
and Carissimi’s “ Vittoria,” the latter suiting 
him far better than the former. He also gave 
(by desire) Hatton’s “Fair is my love” and a 
new song by Duvivier. He was in good voice, 
and his singing was much applauded. Outofa 
long programme we would mention Miss Agnes 
Larkcom’s excellent singing of Ganz’ still 
popular ‘‘Sing, sweet bird,” Herr Wiener’s 
clever performance of a Spanish dance by 
Sarasate, and the graceful playing of Miss 
Clarissa Mills, who ought, however, to have 
chosen a piece more suited to her capabilities 
than Chopin’s Ballade in G minor. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


YOLANDE: 


The Story of a Daughter. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “‘ Macleod of Dare,’’ ‘‘ Shandon Bells,” &c. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


**A thoroughly pleasant, readable book, showing all Mr. Black’s best 
qualities as a novelist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE VOYAGE of the 
‘““WANDERER,” R.Y.S. 


From the Journals and Letters of C.and S. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Coloured and Plain. Royal 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 





Macmillan’s 4s, 6d. Series. —New Volumes, 
BUT YET A WOMAN. By Arthur Sher- 
BURNE HARDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Also a POPULAR EDITION, paper covers, Onz SHILLING. 
** A novel to reud and re-read with delight.”—Jndependent, N.Y. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS.” 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True Story. By 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “‘ Mr. {saacs.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

**Mr. Crawford has achieved another success. . . . Mr. Crawford has 
the power of constructing a story and of telling it well, . . . Few 
recent books have been so difficult to lsy down wuen once begun as ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs’ and ‘Dr, , and few have been, and will be, read with so 
little sk ing.”"—At 


FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. By the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of “ Bengal Peasant 
Life.”” Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy Ross. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ___ [Newt week. 


WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 
THE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


By Professor HERMANN MULLER. Translated and 
Edited by D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.8. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 21s. [Newt week. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS: a 


Series of Addresses and Essays. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
_D.C.L., LL.D. _ With illustrations and Map. _ 8vo, 148, 


THE LIFE of GEO. FREDK. HANDEL. 
By W. 8. ROCKSTRO, Author of ‘‘ A History of Music 
for Young Students.’’ With an Introductory Notice by 
GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Now ready, Vols. II. to VI., Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the COL- 
LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversley 
a of Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo, 5s. 
each, 














- MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay 
by Joun Morey. (Jn preparation. 
. ESSAYS. [ Ready. 


’ POEMS. [Beady: 
. ENGLISH TRAITS: and REPRESENTATIVE 
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TRUBNER & CQ’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ~ 





A HISTORY of BURMA. 
Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, 
enasserim, and . 
By Lieu. General Sie ARTHUR P. PHATE, COMO. Keele aa 
mn r . a oy 
CB. Post Svo. with Mape and Plans, sloth las sateen , - 


HESPERIDES : 
The Occupations, Relaxations, 
and a sag of a Life, 
en y Launcelot Cross, 
*Bosiness,” on bee cloth, 16s, 64 eee tee.” 
A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR, 
ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG 
THROUGH TEXAS. 
From the Gulf to the Rio Grande, 
By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX, Editors of “Texas 


Siftings.” English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely 
Illustrated, 14s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


Author of “‘ The Occult World ;” President of the Simla Eclectic Philo- 
sophical Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
§I. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE in its THREE HOMES. 
Il, THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS of GENERAL EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
LECTURES on PAINTING, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
By Edward Armitage, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, . : " 
SLAVIC and LATIN: 


Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 
Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By CARL ABEL, Ph.D. 
Post svo, cloth, 5s. 


REPORTS on the BUDDHIST CAVE 
TEMPLES and their INSCRIPTIONS ; 
And the Elura Cave Temples and Brahminica] and 
Jaina Caves in Western India. 


By James Burgess, LL.D., &c. 


2 vols., royal 4to, with numerous Plates aud Woodcuts, half-bound, 
£6 6s, 


BIBLIOTHECA WIFFENIANA: 
Spanish Ref of Two Centuries from 1520; their Lives and 
Writings according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the 
Use of his Materiais. Described by EUWARD BOEHMEK, D.D., Ph.D., 
&c. Vol. I., royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
ETHIC. 
Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and 
Divided into Five Parts. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM HALE WHITE. ” Post 8vo, 
pp. 328, cloth, 10s, 6d. (Just published. 


THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 
of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated from the Italian, with Biographical Sketch, by CHARLES 
EDWARDES, Post 8vo, pp. xliv and 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(Recently published. 
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lated, with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. BE. C. 

WELLDON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
___and Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 

e Edited by G. E, FASNACHT. 18mo. 
MOLIERE.—LE MEDECIN MALGRE 
- LUI, Edited by G. EF. FASNACHT. 18mo, 1s. 
GEORGE SAND.—LA MARE au DIABLE. 


Edited by W. E. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at 
_Haileybury College. 18mo, 1s. _ anew wane, 
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ao oO FWD 





HENKY FAWCETT, M.P. 
THE FORMS and HISTORY of the SWORD. By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
A BIT of ERIN. 
M. RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
FORTUNE’S FOOL, 4 JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Chapters LI.—LIIL 
REVIEW of the MONTH, Y 








stalle,—Time Bill, with the Owner, DAvip 
MACBRAFNE, 119, Hope-gtreet, Glasgow : 


London: MACMILLAN & CO.,Bedford-street, W.C. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JON 
KEMP, M.A. In3 vols., post 8vo. Cin October. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of 
the UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Edward von Hartmann. 


Translated from the German by W. C. COUPLAND. In 3 vols., post 
8vo. (In December. 


THE QUATRAINS of 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Persian Text with an English Verse Translation. By E. H. 
WHINFIELD, M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Post 8vo, cloth, 


(Nearly ready. 
THE LIFE and WORKS of 
GIORDANO BRUNO. 


Post 8vo, cloth. (/n preparation. 
DIALOGUES and 
PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. 


By Ernest Renan. 


Authorised Translation from the French. 1 vol., post 8vo. 
(In preparation. 





Loypox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupgats Hit, 
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MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


Patrons. 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. : 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. F 





President. 
The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. : 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
8t. James’s, 8.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford-street, W. 
Bankers. ; 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


r) , 8.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 


a 


- Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage ‘ 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organising committees through- 
out the United Kingdom; to diffusing information 
lectures, publications, and otherwise on a subject on which | 
public opinion has been much misled; to encouraging 4 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament; and to directing 
the attention of the Legislature to the true bearings of the q 

uestion. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist 
the Union. 

The whole principle on which the marriage law of this - 
land is based is involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all countries where the 
marriage law has been relaxed in this one particular other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; 
in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister’s 
husband, and a man mai his brother’s wife, and his 
wife’s niece, or, a8 in the State of New York, hiz wife’s 
daughter, but in others a man is freely permitted to marry 
his niece by blood. : 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, 
subscriptions and donations are earnestly requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this 
Union, although the arguments and considerations con- 
tained in them point to the same conclusion, represent in 
particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 


: ITALIAN WINES. 











CHIANTI BROLIO, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) oe Sa. 
CAPRI, white and red tis _ a oh -. 21s, 
BAROLO, red ... nse os “ vm on -— 
BARBERA,red,dry ...00 2 eee es nee ace DS. 
LAGRIMA CRISTI, white ... ous woe oes om 
SPARKLING ASTI, white ... as +. 3808.7 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 
39, Holborn-viaduct, E.C., and 145, New Bond-street, W., 
London ; 
And Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


PpBanx FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

JonN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 

and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
— £25. No commission for keeping Accounts 


Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re-' 
pavable a = 





kes for its Cx free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Watow, ont other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Rills 
of Exchange, idends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

Jatters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, ben, FRANCIS RAVENSCROYT, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
SURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, or at the 
HEAD OFFicr—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





WILLiaM J, Vian, Seoretary. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


A. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch,N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in ev way.”—W, W. Sropparrt, F.I.0., F.C.S., Cit 
vst, Bristol. P ery y DDART, ’ ’ y 


**If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt, 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


‘* Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the eye combined 
with optical experience.” ‘ 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace their calamity to the 

use of Spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited tothe sight. Mr, H. LAURANCBH, F.S.8., 

Oculist Optician, 39, OLD BOND STREET, W., having made the Adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole 
study for upwards of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. 

The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A. Cantab., 2, Minford-gardens, West Kensington-park, writes :—“ ‘The spectacles 


are perfect, and a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and took the opportunity to men- 
tion your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” 


Similar testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Rev. Charles 


Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of 
Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late Mayor of Dover, &c., &c. 


Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. 
Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,’ post-free, 
City Branch—6, POULTRY, E.C. 














FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS | [NVESTMENT LIFE POLICIES, 


combining fall the advantages of an Ordinary Life Assurance with « 
THROUGHOUT most PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, 
lilustrations of Actual Results forwarded on application, 
on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tho original, best, Ly most liberal. 


No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


ANNUAL REVENUE, £151,304. FUNDS, £2,610,605, 
CLAIMS and BUNUSES PAID, £4,335,729. 
London : 5, LOMBARD STREET, and 123, PALL MALL; 


F. MOEDER, Edinburgh : 82, PRINCES STREET. — 
248, 249, 97 ~ - - and 21, Morwell-street, W. T 0 HRE.H. the P RIN CE of WALES. 





RA Ny a] 
BURROWS MALVERN WATERS— eer ee one Oe. 
THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda, Goups, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 
W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. _” mz 





Also 
soon gives evid of its strength-prod rae by 1 <meeman 2 ——_——--- - - bb FB cS 
ly and tal faculti bling th te ithstand exertion, 
se teehdng grat yore ef teasnst te Kiges, removing, win oat: | Hy OSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





fying effect, ail causes of depression. 








t hens the nerves and i ystem, imp’ dig 5 : - ea ——___—_— — ee ee ed, 
sama On cain. thoroughly, recruits the health—etsles (thiney-tre GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
doses), 4s.64.—Sold by Chemists everywhere. Lusist on having Pepper's 
Tonic, so many imitations being sold. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


bag fluid for the cure of liver complaints, biliousness, and 
. y stimulati 














CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
action of the liver and slightly moving the MAYFAIR, Ww. 

of headache, sickness, pain beneath the 


rs ble taste, and other symptoms disappear. — 
This slightly iaxative liver medicine is destined to replace calomel or 
mercury in any form, being equally beneficial and a thousand times safer. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.— 


The true remedy for dyspepsia, congestiun of the liver. heartburn, 
acidity, spasm, and stomach derangement.—Made only by J. PEPPER, 
Bayley-street, London. Insist on having the genuine. Bottles, 2s, 9d. 
Of all Chemists. 


O CURE SKIN DISEASES.—SULPHO- 


LINE LOTION wiilcompletely remove eruptions, pimples, redness, 
blotches, scurf, eczema, psoriasis, prurigo, &c., in a few days. It totally 
destroys deep seated, inveterate skin affections. Most agreeable to use, 
Sulpholive is a peculiarly harmless fluid, always producing a clear skiu, } 
Sold everywhere. 


BRYANT & M4¥’s MATCHES. 





bowe's, drowsy 

















BRYANT & M4"’s MATCHES. 








BRYANT & MAY MAtcHEs. 


O DARKEN GRAY HAIR.—LOCK- 
YER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER produces a perfectly natural 
The gradual is 


shade. in, and no restorer is equal to Lockyer’s | ° 
for beautifying and cleansing tho hair, causing it always to grow. Sold 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 





PUBLISHERS. 








WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HEART and SCIENCE. By Wilkie Collins. 
Mr. Collins can deal strongly with a 


“ Benjulia i larly interesting and, in a way, fascinating creation. 
—- -- — 4g Corie bes Guns nothing more powered than his sketch of Benjulia’s last hours, Mr, Gallilee and 
Zoe are capit 1 examples of genuine and unforced eae: and the book, as « whole, is thoroughly readable and 
enthralling from its first page to its last.” — 4 cadem' 
~ Buch is the end of Benjulia. The chapter in which the terrible — is 
the imagination than anything we can remember iu recent fiction. . . 
"—Spectat 


ing story. lor. 


told has a more powerfal effect upon 
Heart and Science’ is a most tascinat- 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


WANDA. By Ouida. 

“The Countess Wanda, who gives the title to the novel, is an interesting and lovely character, well conce'ved, 
earefally studied, charmiugly depicted 5 and the relations between her and her husb«nd and ner children, to sxy 
nothi. g of her k the and ing Princess Ottilie, are described with purity of sentimeut and 


with many « pathetic touch. am St. Seaude Gazette. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL,—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By Anthony Trollope. 


“**Mr, Scarborough's Family’ recalls all those f-atures in Mr. Trollope’s books which have made them the 
a wed and instruction of generations of novel-readers. He is in his od vein, and be hus a story to tell that is 
infinitely amusing. r, Scar borough is a wonderful study. ‘There is, indeed, no character in the bouk th t has not 
been carefully thought out. There is a delightfu. freshuess about Florence Mountjoy. She is « frank, out-spoken 
damsel, whose mind is as heatthy as her budy, It is ne dless to suy that the taik throughout the book is good. 
The novel as a honeys hme = is one that will make readers regret wore bittcrly than ever that he who wrote it has 


gore from 

















LEITH DERWENT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


CIRCE’S LOVERS. By J. Leith Derwent. 
“A thoroughly clever novel, full of absorbing interest and good strong writing, and sure to be much enquired 
for at - libraries.” — Derby Mercury. 
r. Derwent is a very powerful Fevdien: "— Whitehall Review. 
A CYNICAL STUDY OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
Demy 8vo, in fantastically designed cloth cover, with Thirty Full-page Drawings, 10s. 6d. 


BEHIND a BRASS KNOCKER. By Frederick Barnard and 


CHARLES H. ROSS, 

“It would be difficuls to conceive of a stranger or more attractive medley of humour, sarcasm, and pathos than 
this last work by Mr, Charles H. Ross. Indeed, it would, in some respects, be not unfair to compare the style of Mr, 
Koss, as here shown, with that of Thackeray ; there is the same tendency to muse, not unkindly, over what has 
Deen described as the seamy side of humun life, the sme half-cynical appreciation of the grim farce which inevit«bly 
treads upon the heels of tragedy, and an almost equally vivid power of placing before the reader a gallery of por- 
traits which must be instinctively recognised as true to nature eveu by those to whom they are unknown by personal 


experience.”— Morning Post. 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


“ 
HEARTS. By David Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s 
Coat,” &e 
“*Mr. Murray has studied to good purpose in the school of Charles Read: d has learned story-tel 
well. His plot is careful and weil constructed, and the interest of the ‘he hater flags. ‘This os chews s i 
and there are not many living writers of fiction of whom as much could be said. * Hearts’ is a bright, clever, aud 
well-written novel, and will probably be highly popular.”—St. James's Gazette. P 





F, W. ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Robinson. 


“ The plot of the story is highly d and is b n short, there have not been 
| me Lae wrchong lutely that have shown a hoe of the power = _— ebilite to be found in * The Hands 5.4 
ustice.”— Scouts 
“+ The = of of Justice’ is a very interesting bork. It has an unusual plot and a fine motive consistently 
carricd thro Told in outsine, the story has perhaps a visionary lo k. But the most remarkable quality 
of the rtvoctry E in Tact, the grim faithfalvess to life of all its churacters and 8 tuatious."—Pall Matt Gusette. 








MRS. HUNT'S NEW NOVEL,—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 


“*Clever books are expected from Mrs, Alfred Hunt, and her last, ‘ Self-Con*emned,’ owes 
ment. The novel is one of the most amusing and interesting of the Ra te not be « disappoint. 


NEW VOLUMES of the “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


DUST. By Jutian Hawrnorne. A MODEL FATHER. ByD.Curisrirz 
KEPT in the DARK. By Anruony THE “AFGHAN KNIFE. By’J. 8. 





TROLLOPE. STERNDALE, 
VAL STRANGE. By D. Curistrz | OUR LADY of TEARS. By Lerrx 
MURRAY. DERWENT. 





HENRY IRVING.—Crown 8vo, in parchment, 4s, 6d. 


THE PARADOX of ACTING. Translated with Annotations from 


Diderot’s “‘le Paradoxe sur le Comédien.” By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. With a Preface by 
HENRY IRVING, (Immediutely. 





To be ready immediately, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


(An extra Number, complete in itself.) 
CONTENTS, 
ADANGEROUS VIRTUE. By JAMES PaYN. Illustrated by H. Frances 


Payn. 

THE LITTLE RUSSIAN SERVANT. By HENRI GREVILLE. 

AN EPISODE in an EVENING. By BYRNE Darcy. 

THE DUEL. By B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. Illustrated by G. L. 
Seymour. 

LOVER and FRIEND. By HENRY GEORGE MURRAY. 

ISALINE andI. By J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 

THE MILL by the MOLIGNEE. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. Illustrated AN ARAB WEDDING in 1883, 
by H. 8. Alexander. 

THE SHRIPK. By WILLIAM C, BENNETT. 

FOOTSTEPs. Illustrated by F. 8, Walker. 

DICK WATSON’S DAUGHTER. By F. W. Ropinsoy, 

MY LORD BELVIDERE, By Lutron Cook, 








One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by F, Barnard. 


BELGRAV I A. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarrur, M.P. 

LONDON’S PERIL: a Story of an Escape. By H. F. LESTER. 
TRICYCLING and GOOD SPIRITS. By F. FENWICK MILLER. 
TWO PLOTS: aConfession. By FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. 


THE CLINK of GOLD, By EpmMuND Bury. 
ASSES and APES. By PHIL ROBINSON, 
ONE of his INVENTIONS. By CHARLES GIBBON, 





One Shilling Monthly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


THE NEW ABELARD :a Romance, By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

WESTWARD HO! By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE.—II. By the Rev. H. R, Hawes, M.A. 

ae of TWO WINTRY CRUISES in the ENGLISH CHANNEL. By 
. F, GORDON-CUMMING. 

i... By E. Kay ROBINSON. 

WAGNE@, FAMULUS. By J. W. SHERER, C.5S.I. 


SCIENCE NOTES. By w. Ry eA WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S. The “ Blow- 
Hol ion of Monkeys—The Future of 





les ”. 
) R. Negro Vola ‘ioe and Alcohol—A New Source of 
Potush 
TABLE TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. Mr. Matthew Arnold on Mr. 
Irving—The Growth of a ly Over- 
laden—Railway Travelling i inE 
bilities of Jourualism. 


By LAWRENCE C. GOODRICH. 





d and ou the Contiuent—I P 











fquare 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer, Author 


of ce Our ¢ Old Country Towns,” &*. With Fifty-seven Illustrations by C, A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, 
and others, 

** Mr. Rimmer has published many very beautiful books, interesting to all lovers of the picturesque and beauti- 
falin England. He has now added to these a book which he calls ‘ About England with Dickens.’ In this work 
he takes up the characters of Dickens and the scenes which are described in Dickens’s books, and he identifies them 
with places where it is pret'y certuin Dickens had been, and from which, it is almost equally certain, Dickens drew 
his inspiration. On this plan he bas written several goasipy papers, and he has d them by ad ble draw- 
ings of the scenes to which they relate, It would be difficult to overpraise the 11 of the sketches which he 
has made, or to speak tuo highly of the general beauty . of the volume which he has produced, In all respects ad- 
mirable, it will certainly enhance Mr. Kimmer’s t 














Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s, 


A CENTURY of ROUNDELS. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


**This volume will be read with unmixed pleasure by the numerous admirers of Mr. Swinburne. His genius is 


ripening and expanding, and such volu.ues as this will do much worthily to keep alive the spirit of English song.” 
emes, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. By 


ALtX, CHARLES EWALD. 
“Mr, Ewald's interesting Life of the Young Pretender is the best account of that personage which has yet ap- 
peared, and — ns iu.furmation inaccessible to, or at least overlooked by, those who had previously dealt with the 


subject.”- 

“Mr, road ‘has spared no pains to acquaint himself with evervthing that has been published regarding the 
subject of his work, but he has done more—and this is the justification of his mewoir—he has for the first :ime 
thoroughly investigated | the State Papers, from which aloue it is possivie to unite the various links in the chain of 


the Prince's biography.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 





MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK.—Uniform with “A Tramp Abroad.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. With over 300 


New and Original Illustrations, 

“ Mark Twain is just the pilot for voyages on such a river. He explodes questions wh he comes upon 
them as successfully as Mississippi pilots and captains once on a time were wont tu explode their vessels, This new 
book, however, is instructive as well as explosive ; and the illustrations aloue are worth the price of the volume. 
Some of the etchings are gems of the art.”—Leeds "Vercur: 

je writes as one who enjoys his work, His fun is natural and his is everywhere 
admirable, and in certain places he shows such a mastery of narrative, such a power of on neb K pure and 
simple, as is within the reach of few contemporaries or none.” — eu 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, 


for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle Age, and Old Age, By N. E. DAVIES, Licentiate of the Koyal College ot 





Alal 












MRS. MACQUOID’S NEW BOOK.-—Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. With Sixty- 


seven Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
“ An attractive volume. Mrs. Macquoid pictures what she sees with the pen om } nel husband with the vonci , 
and the workmanship both of author and artist is excellent. * About Yorkshire’ will do admirable service.” 


“Of all pleasant travellers, Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid are among the pleasantest. They have produceu 
book entit'ed * About Yorkshire,’ full of charming descriptious of that great county, illu-trated with delight'al 
little wood-engravings from drawings by Mr. Macquoid. The book is a book and + sayrey) more, Itisa 
book in which descrip ion, ——e cpchacslogy: a and much more are ali ht <n Se as to meke the 
pleasantest of reading mixtures. is a book that all those who know Yorkshire wiil p:ize, and it fe a book which 
those who do not know Yorkshire +] to get without any delay. They will find it reward them 7. 


eestor. 


yin. 





Crown vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


THE POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson, Author of “Noah’s 


Ark,” &c, 


‘** A simply delightful book.”—J/ustrated London News. 

“* A very charming book, its only fault being that it is a little too ency h , and that its author, 
in his laudable desire to be absolutely exhaustive, has not given us as much as we should have liked of his own 
original and unique humour. There is no other work like this in the English language ; and dip into it where we 


will, we are sure to find really delightfal reading.”— World. 
BY the GATE of the SEA: a Romance. By David Christie 
Just ready. 


MURRAY, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Henri van Laun. 


New and Cheaper E Edition. Complete in 3 vols., deumy 8vo, cloth boards, 


LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir David Brewster. A 


New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS 


LITERARY CHARACTERS ; with Memoiri—Biographical, —- ait, & 
illust ative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Centu: “y. By WILLIAM BATES, B. vy 
With Eighty-five Portraits printed on an India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d (In the press. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. mh Blanchard Jerrold, 


Author of ** The Life of Napo'eon III,” &c. With Ny tes our - Tiiustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 


























Physicians. Crown 8vo, Is. (Zn the press. 





Enlarged, with additional Plates, and a very ly Index. Crown “vo, clo 
extra, 7s 6d. [immediate ; . 
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